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“Going Along.” 
Vienna. The Votive Church. 


E threatened to rave a 
little concerning the 
Royal Collections in 
the Belvedere; and if 
we were to do s0, it 
would certainly be ex- 
cusable. There are 
here 1,526 pictures, to 
say nothing of anum- 
ber of modern works, 
in thirty-five apart- 
ments, and amongst 
them many of rarest 
merit. The palace was 
built from the designs 
of Jean Luc de Hil- 
debrand, for Prince 
Eugene, of Savoy, 
about 1724, and after- 
wards became Impe- 
rial property. It is 
in the French-Italian 
style of that period, 
and is adorned with a 
large number of 
statues placed on the 

Wyss crowning entablature 

of the central mass of building, and the parapet 

of the wings. The collection includes a large 
number of pictures bequeathed to the Emperor in 

1662, by the Archduke Leopold William, “ as the 

most precious and most cherished objects ” of his 

inheritance. David Teniers was the director of 
the Archduke’s gallery, and there is an excellent 
picture by him in the Belvedere, representing the 

Archduke and himself, in a fine gallery hung 

with the pictures the Archduke had collected, 

and which are now in the Belvedere. There are 
several other remarkable pictures by Teniers, 
especially “ A Village Féte in the Low Countries,” 
and the “Féte of the Cross-bowmen in Brussels,” 
dated by the painter, 1652. “Murray,” for once, 
wrongly describes when he calls this picture 

“Shooting at the Popinjay.” It represents the 

presentation of a cross-bow by a deputation of the 

Guild of Cross-bowmen of Brussels to the Arch- 

duke Leopold William, the patron of the artist. 

Teniers has painted portraits of himself and 

family in the foreground. 

Nearly all the schools are represented in the 
collection, In that of Venice, Titian, the unequal 
Tintoretto, Paulo Veronese, Giacomo Palma, and 
Alessandro Buonvicino, or I] Moretto, as he is called, 
thine marvelously. The picture by the last, who is 
less known in England than some of his contempo- 
1, represents St. Justina by the side of a man 
who is praying, and is a beautiful work. Amongst 
the Titians is the famous “ Ecce Homo,” wherein 
Various portraits, including that of the painter 
himeelf, his friend Peter Aretino, and the Emperor 
Charles V. are recognizable. The figure of Christ 
is the weakest in the composition; the colouring 
of the whole is magnificent. It is signed by the 
painter, and dated 1543, There are a number of 
portraits by him, too, of the grandest kind. The 
number of representations of the “Madonna and 
Child ” (there is one by Raffaelle, 1506, and one 

y Gian Bellini amongst them) is striking; and sur- 
prise is felt here, as elsewhere, at the multitudinous 
athe group during a long period in 
a 6 art. The fact is, it was not merely 
; ne, but the expression of a faith, 
eological symbol. Mrs. J ameson, in her 

ae of the Madonna,” puts it pithily. The 

mans maintained that in Christ the two 
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natures of God and man remained separate, and 
that Mary, His human mother, was parent of the 
man, but not of the God, ¢nd that consequently 
the title which had been applied to her, “ Mother 
of God,” was profane. The opponents of Nesto- 
rius maintained that in Christ the divine and 
human were blended in one jncarnate nature. By 
decree of the Council of Ephesus, in the fifth cen- 
tury, Nestorius and his party were condemned as 
heretics: and thenceforth the|representation of the 
Madonna and Child became the banner, as it were, 
of the orthodox faith. 

Amongst the paintings of the Flemish school 
Rembrandt’s head of his nother (1639) and 
portrait of himself, and Hapgstraeten’s “ Old 
Jew at a Window ” (1683) take attention. 
The Vandyke room contairjs some marvellous 
portraits by that master, | besides his great 
picture, “The Infant Saviovr giving a Crown 
of Flowers to St. Rosalia;’ and two rooms 
appropriated to Rubens contain forty - three 
works attributed tohim. Prolific Rubens! No.1 
in these rooms, Ignatius Loyola before the 
Altar driving out Devils, is one of his finest 
works: the portrait of Helens Forman, Rubens’ 
second wife, one of his best portraits. Of 
the works of the old Geriaan school there 
is an interesting and valuable collection. It 
has been justly said that Albert Diirer cannot 
be fully appreciated by those who have not 
seen his works in this gallery. Notice, in 
proof, the picture of King Sajpor II. of Persia 
causing the Martyrdom of 10,000 Christians, 
and that of the Holy Trinity jurrounded by a 
Glory of Angels, with Saints worshipping, truly 
grand. In both these the figure: of the artist is 
introduced, bearing a tablet ; the first inscribed— 
“Este faciebat anno Bomini: 1508 Albertus 
Durer Alemanus:” the second, “ ALBERTUS 
DURER NORICUS FACIEBAT ANNO* A* VIRGINIS* 
PaRTU. 1511.” Diirer’s first master was Michael 
Wohlgemuth, of Niirnberg, from whose hand 
there is a very remarkable pictur» here, an altar- 
piece with two pairs of wings. The principal 
subject is, St. Jerome with the Lion, a man 
kneeling on one side of him, a woman, a girl, 
and a child on the other. Numerous saints 
and royal personages fill the wings. The heads 
are expressive, and minutely finished. If the 
date with which it is said in the catalogue to 
be inscribed be correct, 1511, Michael was in 
his seventy-seventh year when hé painted it. 
Of Lucas Cranach the elder, the contemporary 
of Diirer, and Burgkmaier, to some extent Diirer’s 
follower, and whose engravings ot wood illus- 
trating the “Triumph of the Emperor Maxi- 
milian,” every one knows, there are some good 
specimens. Ten or eleven pictures by Holbein 
the younger,—that is, our Holbein,—-were looked 
at pretty carefully with reference tq the recent 
discovery in London, by Mr. Black, of the will of 
a “John Holbeine,” supposed to be the painter. 
If correctly attributed, the will shows that Holbein 
died in 1543, instead of 1554, as believed up to this 
time; and, consequently, that sone pictures 
illustrating events that occurred aftr the first 
date, and supposed to be by this remarkable 
painter, are not so. Some later investigators 
strengthen Mr. Black’s inference, aud none of the 
dated pictures we saw in the Belvedere interfere 
with it. There is one portrait by Holbein of a man, 
marked Geryck Tybis, London, aged 33, and dated 
1533, which has been mentioned in the éiscussion 
that has taken place; but the latest ‘date we 
observed was on the portrait of a young man ina 
black pelisse, holding a book thus inscribed :— 
“ Anno Diti 1541. Atatis sue 28.” oes any 
one know of a signed and unquestionable} Holbein 
dated after 1543 ? | 
The authenticity of nearly all the so-called 
Van Eycks in the Belvedere, whether by’ Hubert 
or by John, is denied in Crowe’s book. What an 
exquisite work, nevertheless, is that of the' Virgin, 
crowned, holding the Infant to her bosom, jn front 


like to gossip of the Van Eycks and the medium 
they made known, but may do so better by-and- 
by in front of some of their admitted best 
pictures. 

The Ambras Museum in the Lower Belvedere 
(formed originally in the Castle of Ambras), in- 
cludes the collection of armour which is so well 
known and remarkable: in fact, in one point of 
view, the historical, it is the most remarkable ~. 
collection of armour in existence. It consista/”. 
mainly of suits which belonged to known eminené ~ 
men, and these are set up and attended to in “ 


sight. The stuffed skins of horses are used to 
show equestrian equipments, and the knights they 
carry are models of arrangement. As an exposi- 
tion of armour of all times and countries, a national 
educational museum, or for artistic reference, it is 
less complete than might be expected, consider- 
ing its world-wide reputation. Its strength is 
in armour of the sixteenth century, and splendid 
suits, both for man and horse, these are: such, 
for example, as those of S. Bathori, 1586, black 
and gold, exquisitely engraved; Herzog v. Olica, 
1616, red and black; Christian Graf v. Fugger, 
1615 (notice the scroll-work on the shoulder and 
on the pommel of the saddle) ; Sebastian Venieri, 
Doge of Venice, 1578; Alexander Farnese, 1592; 
and others. This last-named suit_is an especially 
superb one, covered with highly-wrought figures 
and ornaments, though the forms are not very 
pure. Many caprices will be found in the collec- 
tion, such as plaited petticoats of steel, arm cover- 
ings in imitation of sleeves of softer materials, and 
helmets in the shape of a bird’s head: and there 
are, of course, other helmets of different dates, 
swords, jousting-lances of enormous size, with rests 
to match, and ponderous maces,—such as Richard 
Cour de Lion might have used when,— 


** With hys hevy mase of stele 
There he gaff the kyng hys dele, 
That hys helme al to-rove, 

And hym over hys sadell drove.’”’ 


When shall we see our own interesting and im- 
portant collection of armour in the Tower of 
London properly attended to, and intelligently 
weeded and added to? It furnishes a large 
revenue, and might, without cost to the nation, 
be made the most perfect collection in the world, 
and of the utmost advantage in an artistic and 
educational point of view. 

Of the other contents of the Ambras Museum, 
curious old paintings and portraits, carvings, 
jewelry, pieces of costume, the genealogical tree 
of Rudolf of Hapsburg (some of the heads full of 
character), and a cross-bow etched by Albert 
Diirer, who seems to have been ready to turn his 
hand to anything, and when he had done so, ever 
left it an object of desire, it is unnecessary to 
speak. We must run elsewhere. 

What is known as the Treasury, or the 
Imperial Jewel Office, contains several curious 
matters, besides the splendid collection of pre- 
cious stones. The so-called Crown of Charle- 
magne, although of ancient workmanship, would 
seem to be more recent than his time. Some 
embroidered robes, with worked figures of saints; 
a carved horn of ivory, dated 1199; sixteenth 
century pendant ornaments, or “ jewels,” as they 
are termed; egg watches; a carved crucifix, 
ascribed to Cellini ; and a very curious clock, given 
to the Empress Maria Theresa, deserve examina- 
tion. The clock is an elaborate contrivance. 
Effigies of the Emperor and Empress appear when 
it strikes, and a figure of Fame writes with a pen 
a sentence of praise on the face of it, the letters 
appearing as the pen proceeds. 

In the streets there is something to notice. For 
example, the completion of the shell of a building 
in Vienna is more forcibly marked by the workmen 
there than with us, amongst whom two or three 
coloured pocket-handkerchiefs, stitched together 
and nailed to the top of a scaffold-pole, are the usual 
indication. In the case of one building we saw on 
the quay, the front was cleverly covered with ela- 
borate greenery, intermixed tastefully with shields 








of an elaborately-adorned throne! We should 
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and well-written inscriptions, including good 
wishes to the architect and the builder by name. 
Dr. Spurgin’s material-hoister is in use at nearly 
all new buildings, both here and over the Conti- 
nent generally, doubtless with as little profit to 
the ingenious inventor as its use in England has 
given him. 

Good wine, it seems, does need “a bush” in 
Vienna: at any rate a bush is still seen over the 
door of many wine-shops, as it is also in other 
parts of Germany, France, and Italy. In some 
cases an artificial construction of hoops and leaves, 
intended to represent a bush, is used instead. A 
similar counterfeit bush was once in use in Eng- 





land. A story is told of a landlord in Aldersgate- 
street who, when King Charles I. had his head 
cut off, painted his bush black, to show his sor- | 
row, and so led to his house being long called | 
“The Mourning Bush at Aldersgate.” | 

One is startled in the narrow roughly-paved | 
streets to find palatial residences of size and gran- 
deur ; decorated within, too, at great cost. The 
streets are necessarily very noisy, and to lessen 
this inconvenience, as well probably as to guard 
against strong atmospheric changes, double win- 
dows are largely resorted to, with injury to the 


appearance of the house fronts, which are thus | 


flattened,—the extra window lessening the depth 
of the recesses. A much worse evil, however, 
attends all this, and that is the entire absence of 
ventilation in bed-rooms at night. Even in the 
best hotels, the Hotel de l’Hmpire Romain, for 
example, where we stopped, sleep is scarcely possible 
in the smaller bedrooms in warm weather in con- 
sequence: if the windows be left open the noise, 
and if they are closed the want of fresh air, pre- 
vents it. The use of some means for admitting 
and emitting air, irrespective of the windows, is 
loudly called for : and it is not alone in Vienna, by 
the way, that this great want is felt. 

There must be other deadly agencies in opera- 
tion in Vienna, if the annual death-rate officially 
reported be correct. In London, on an average 
of ten years, twenty-four persons out of every 
thousand die each year, and this is greatly in excess 
of some of the healthiest parts of England where, as 
at Eastbourne, formerly, for example, only fifteen 
persons out of every thousand died each year. Even 
in districts of London, sixteen or eighteen in 
the thousand is the usual death-rate. Now, in 
Vienna, an average of forty-nine persons out of 
every thousand die each year ; so that if the popula- 
tion be taken at 580,000, which is probably correct, 
Sourteen thousand five hundred persons die every 
year merely because they reside in Vienna instead 
of London! Much of this frightful waste of life 
and its accompanying misery to survivors might 
surely be prevented. Here is a noble work that 
wants doing. We recommend it to the attention 
of the Emperor. ; A commission of inquiry should 
at once be issued (not to-morrow, but to-day) to a 
certain number of enlightened, disinterested, and 
instructed men, including, if it could be arranged, 
two or three Englishmen who have given special 
attention to the subject. Causes being made 
evident, remedies could be pointed out, and weak- 
ness, misery, pauperism, crime, and death, would 
be lessened, just as certainly as that good food, if 
taken, will nourish, and prussic acid, if taken, 
will kill. Would it not be well, O Emperor, that 
history should say :— 

“IN THE REIGN OF FRANCIS JosePH CHARLES 
LIFE WAS LENGTHENED AND SORROW ABRRIDGED 
IN THIS CITY OF VIENNA?” 

Especially, too, as the present,—men, women, 
and children of to-day,—would reap the advantage 
of the steps that might be taken. 

However, we must be “ going along ; ” and before 
quitting Vienna we will take the kindly reader 
once more to the glacis, that we may say a few 
additional words about the Votive Church there, 
and show the aspect it will present. It was sub- 
scribed for in all parts of the Austrian Empire, as 
a monument of gratitude for the preservation of 
the Emperor’s life. It will therefore be called the 





Church of the Saviour; and with reference to this 
dedication a row of typological representations in 
the principal facade will set forth the work of 
salvation. The church originated in 1853, and its 
first stone was laid in 1856. The design of the 
architect, Herr Ferstel, of Vienna, was selected in 
competition, and to him, in conjunction with the 
Master Stone-cutter of the city, the superin- 
tendence of the work is entrusted. The plan, let 
us add, includes a nave and two aisles, with side 
chapels, transept, and choir; and round the choir- 
aisle, semicircular in plan, there is a wreath of 
seven apsidal chapels.* The material used is a 
limestone from the neighbourhood of Wiener- 
Neustadt, and the ordinary masons, they tell us, 


have now acquired sufficient skill to execute the 


carving of the corbels, the capitals, and the 
“ water-spitters.” It will be the best reproduction 
of Pointed architecture yet effected in Germany ; 
and with that agreeable sentence, meaning also 
verdict, we may as well end the chapter. 





THE LAW OF BUILDINGS, LAND, AND 
PUBLIC WORKS.+ 


Tue branches of the law which require an 
architect’s attention in order that he may success- 
fully practise his profession, are very numerous. 
The Metropolis Building Act, and Local Manage- 
ment Act; the various local improvement and 
health Acts applicable to the country towns; the 
laws relating to arbitrations, building-societies, 
burials, and contracts; tofreeholds, leases, and copy- 
holds; dilapidations and fixtures, and other divisions 
of the law of landlord and tenant; to highways, 
water-rights, sea-defences, partnerships; and 
patents, designs’ registration, and copyright in 
general; are only some of the items of a list. 
But, each of the branches, to be understood, 
requires a watching of the proceedings of the 
courts; and such attention, few members of our 
profession are able to give. The books presenting 
results of the cases, therefore deserve to be known 
to architects. 

The book now before us, however, is one 
of this class of works, rather than a treatise 
explanatory of some of the departments of the 
law of which the knowledge is important to the 
architect. There is no preface to the Essay; and 
the first chapter, on ‘‘ Waste,” commences with,— 
“The principle upon which waste depends,” &c., 
rather than with definition of the term. In the 
second chapter, however, which is on ‘‘ Nuisance,” 
and in the third on “ Trespass,” the definition 
starts with the opening sentence. These terms 
are the headings of the three first chapters: the 
fourth chapter is on “Construction of Public 
Works.” , 

The volume, as we have said, is rather a 
digest of cases, than a treatise elementary or rudi- 
mentary, or a complete body of the law; and the 
remark applies especially to the matter of the 
fourth chapter, wherein the questions considered 
are mainly those which arise between landowners 
and persons who have obtained parliamentary 
powers to construct canals, or railways, and do 
not include those of the specific performance of 
contracts. This Essay by Mr. Yool, however, is 
one giving much information on points of the law 
and equity of the subjects named in its title. 
The mere list of the cases which are referred to, 
fills about twenty-five pages; and the digest of 
these, which forms the body of the work, is so 
condensed, and so arranged with marginal refer- 
ences, foot-notes of the cases, and a good index, 
that the book must be invaluable to lawyers, for 
all questions of remedy for waste, nuisance, or 
trespass. 

Waste appears to be capable of definition as 
damage done to a leasehold, or an inheritance; 
and it “may be either (1) By diminishing the 
value of the estate; (2) By increasing the burthen 
upon it; (3) By impairing the evidence of 
title.’ Even that which increases the value of the 
estate may be waste, if the act “damages theinheri- 
tance in either the second or third of the above 





* See p. 741. In length the church is 295 feet. The 
width of the nave and aisles, including chapels between 
the buttresses, is 95 feet ; the transept is 158 feet between 
the walls. The height of this and of the nave is 914 feet. 
The western towers and spires are 307 feet in height, and 
the central fléche is 223 feet. 

+ “‘ An Essay on Waste, Nuisance, and Trespass, chiefly 
with Reference to Remedies in Equity; treating of the 
Law of Timber, Mines, Lights, Water, Support, the Con- 
struction of Public Works, &c. &c.’”? By George V. 
Yool, M.A., of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law, late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. London: W. 
Maxwell; 1863. 8vo., pp. Xxxii. & 267. 





modes. Such acts are termed Meliorating waste,” 
Waste is either voluntary or permissive, The 
former of these consists in commission of acts 
which the tenant has no authority for, as pulling 
down buildings, felling timber, or opening mines: 
the second arises from the omission of what was 
the tenant’s duty, as, for example, in the case of 
suffering buildings to go to decay. Beyond know. 
ledge of these definitions, however, there is much 
required, as with reference to questions of against 
whom, and by whom, proceedings may be taken, 
Thus, it “is said that an action for waste will lie 
by a copyholder in remainder against a copyholder 
for life, but not by the lord of a manor against hig 
copyhold tenants ;” though, “according to the 
later authorities,” an injunction would lie in the 
latter case: whilst, in Ireland, it has been 
settled that “the holder of a lease for lives, re. 
newable for ever, is not at liberty to commit 
destructive waste ;” though “it seems that he may 
commit meliorating waste.” Incident to ever 
estate for life or for years, is “ the right to take 
estovers, that is to say, so much wood, stone, &c., 
as may be required for repairs, husbandry,” and so 
forth. But, in addition, it is a common practice 
in family settlements to provide that the estates 
of the tenants for lives shall be without impeach. 
ment of waste. Still, proceedings may be taken 
successfully in the courts of equity to pre. 
vent waste, though there would be no re. 
medy at law. Thus, a tenant for life “ without 
impeachment of waste,” has been restrained from 
exercising his legal power. This seems to be 
the reason of a distinction between “ Legal 
Waste ” and “ Equitable Waste,” the headings of 
the two first sections of Mr. Yool’s chapter on 
waste in general. The aggravated acts of waste, 
or of a character destructive to the inheritance, or 
of wanton mischief, which the courts of equity 
have assumed jurisdiction to restrain, are such as 
pulling down the mansion, or other buildings; 
felling ornamental or very young trees, or destroy- 
ing underwood. Sometimes a question would 
arise as to what constitutes timber. Oak, ash, 
and elm, are timber everywhere; other trees are 
according with custom of particular counties. The 
general property of timber-trees is in the lessor; 
but the lessee has property in the fruit and shade, 
as well asa general property in bushes and trees 
which are not timber, though he must not cut 
them so as to injure their future growth. Even 
if the lease mention the trees, this does not give a 
right to fell them. There is, however, an excep- 
tion in the case of fruit trees planted as by a 
nurseryman, for purposes of his trade. The case 
of timber, and other trees, and underwood, espe- 
cially ornamental timber, however, requires too 
much detail of explanation to be here gone into. 
After consideration of the description of waste 
just mentioned, comes the question of waste in 
minerals, which also we must pass by. 

The sections headed ‘“ Waste in Buildings,” 
“Landlord and Tenant,” and “ Mortgagor and 
Mortgagee,” will be deemed by our readers, three 
of the most important in the work. It is difficult, 
however, to select from the information afforded, 
or to present it in words more condensed than 
those of our author. The case of destruction of a 
house by fire is not now waste: “the landlord's 
action against the tenant has been taken away by 
statute.” But “a lessee who covenants generally 
to repair, is still bound to rebuild after a fire; 
moreover, ‘ whether the lessee is bound to rebuild 
or not, be remains liable to pay the rent.” Per: 
missive waste, as by a tenant for life, is interfered 
with by the courts of equity under special circum- 
stances, and injuctions may be granted. “The legal 
powers of a tenant for life without impeachment 
of waste to deal with the buildings as he pleases, 
are very much limited by the doctrine of equitable 
waste.” Inthe Raby Castle Case, the tenant for 
life was pulling down the principal mansion- house. 
He was required to “put it in the same plight 
and condition it was in at the time of his entry 
thereon.” As respects the treatment of premises 
demised, the relation of a tenant to his landlord 
“ig usually defined by the custom of the country, 
or by express agreement, the tenant remaining he 
addition under the obligations imposed by ; r 
common law, except so far as they may be exclu 7 
by the terms of the tenancy.” But acts A 
like mischief with acts of waste,” not essentialy 
breaches of the common law, seem to be — 
able by injunction. Some of the cases quoted, . 
cases of waste at the common law, and 90g z 
breaches of agreement. “This distinction has ye , 
drawn, that whereas acts of pure waste are ~ 
strained on the ground of irreparable. damage 
cases of contract the person entitled in ayer 
subject to the lease has a right to insist yao 
performance of the stipulations, modo et forma, 
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irrespective of the question of damage.” As to 
the case of mortgaged property, a mortgagee in 

ossession must not commit waste, and he is 
pound to do necessary repairs. But there are 
exceptions to this, in the use of timber and 
mines, when the security is otherwise insufficient. 
Waste where ecclesiastical corporations are con- 
cerned, has a distinctive section devoted to it in 
Mr. Yool’s volume; but it is remarked that Acts 
have recently been passed by which episcopal and 
capitular estates will be regulated. 

As to what constitutes Nuisance, it may be 
first remarked that there is a “ refined distinction 
between direct and indirect injuries to real pro- 
perty.” “Inj uries to easements,” says our author, 
“and such injuries to natural rights of property as 
do not directly interfere with the possession of the 
soil, are nuisances.” A distinction has been made 
between a nuisance of a public, and one of a private 
nature; but the courts of equity will interfere in 
both of the cases, though only where the thing 
complained of is a nuisance at law. A question 
once arose whether the frequent ringing of the 
bells of a Roman Catholic church, close to the 
plaintiff’s residence, constituted a public nuisance. 
The Vice-Chancellor Kindersley then observed, in 
effect, that to constitute a public nuisance, a thing 
must be a nuisance or injury to all persons coming 
within the sphere of its operation. Such a nuisance 
was that of noxious fumes from a manufactory, or 
the stoppage of a highway, but was not that of the 
sounds in question, which might be even pleasure- 
able to persons at some distance. Whether the 
nuisance be public or private, a judgment at law 
seems to be desirable or necessary precedent to 
any application for an injunction. And it does 
not seem the courts of equity would interfere 
where damages would be adequate compensation. 
They would interfere where the prevention by 
injunction, as well as the pecuniary compensation, 
would be required. The Court of Chancery inter- 
feres where the extent of the damage and injury 
is such that the law will not afford an adequate 
and sufficient remedy; and it has been held 
that this position of things is not experienced 
oftener in the case of public than in that of private 
nuisances. 

One of the Nuisances to Dwelling-houses which 
most frequently calls for the interference of the 
Court of Chancery, is the interruption of the ac- 
cess of light and air to windows, by an erection 
on neighbouring land. Lord Eldon indeed said 
that the Court would not in all such cases inter- 
fere. To secure an injunction, or maintain an 
action, it seems the case as to the deprivation 
of light and air must be very plain. The latter, 
however, might be maintainable in many cases 
that would not secure the former. The shutting 
out of a prospect is no ground for interference. 
An invasion of privacy by a new window in a 
neighbour’s house, is no ground for suit or action, 
unless there be breach of an agreement: “the | 
remedy is to block the new window up.” 

But, besides that the right to passage of light 
may be given by express agreement, there is such a 
case as that where a severance of one part of ground 
from the other, has been made by the original 
owner of the whole ; and where a house had been 
erected on the first portion of the ground and 
sold, the second portion being parted with subse- 
quently, to a different purchaser. It was resolved 
that “as the builder himself could not stop the 
lights, as that would be to derogate from his own 
grant, so neither could any person claiming under 
him;” and in cases where a man was known to have 
taken certain premises for a trade especially requir- 
ing light, it has been “said that the landiord would 
not be allowed to diminish the light in the 
slightest degree.” There may, however, be “con- 
siderable difficulty respecting lights ” in a case of 
Severance ; for, it is settled that a reservation of 
easements of necessity can be implied, as for the 
enjoyment of the part of the property retained. 
According to one judgment, supposing “the land 
had been sold first and the house after, the vendee 
of the land might stop the lights;” whilst, ac- 
cording to another,— whether the land be sold 
first or afterwards, the vendee of the land cannot 
stop the lights of the house in the hands of the 
a or his assignees.” Where two houses built 
by the same proprietor about the same time, and 
‘ntended as part of a general plan, have been sold 
m an unfinished state, at the same sale, to dif- 
we persons, the window-openings being suf- 
nity marked, it has been held that “ a condition 
i $ implied that nothing should afterwards be 
nd by either purchaser, by which his neigh- 

we 8 windows might be obstructed.” 
wie are,” says Mr. Yool, “three modes of 
ishing a title to an easement by user, (1) By 





time of legal memory ; (2) By proof of enjoyment 
for such time and under such circumstances as will 
justify the finding of a lost grant or agreement 
since the commencement of legal memory ; (3) By 
proof of enjoyment for such time and under such 
circumstances as will justify the provisions of 
Lord Tenterden’s Act.”* As to the first mode of 
proof, a period of little more than one hundred 
years has been deemed sufficient to warrarit a jury 
in presuming the condition of things to hav¢ existed 
time out of mind. A title made out in this manner, 
isatitle by “prescription,” strictly speaking; though 
the term is frequently used of titles made out in the 
second and third modes. Prescription supposes a 
document creating the right, to have existed be- 
fore the time of legal memory. To prevent the 
failure of an old title, where the commencement 
of the enjoyment could be shown to bé subse- 
quent to the time of legal memory, “ the fiction 
which is the basis of the second mode of proof,” 
was introduced. Our author has “ pointed out 
that no action lies against a man for op¢ning a 
new window which overlooks his neighbour’s 
lands ;” and, he says,— i 

“ .... consequently light is an exception to thie gene- 
ral rule that the exercise of an acquired easement must, in 
the first instance, have been illegal; for this reason it is 
called a negative easement.t Now, in the case of affir- 
mative easements, if the owner of the land over which 
they are being exercised brings no action, and takes no 
step to obstruct the acts of enjoyment for twenty years, 
his acquiescence gives rise to the presumption of a grant 
of the easement having been made and lost; and, by ana- 
logy to this doctrine, although the right of light perhaps 
does not lie in grant, and acts of enjoyment give no cause 
of action, yet if the owner of the neighbouring land 
allows the windows to remain unobstructed for twenty 
years, this is a sufficient foundation for the presumption 
of an agreement or covenant by him not to obstruct 
them.’’t 

The anomaly of requiring a jury to find the 
existence of a grant or agreement where in all 
probability no grant or agreement ever existed, 
continues our author, led to Lord Tenterden’s Act, 
intended to answer the same purpose, or to pre- 
vent the title to matters long enjoyed, being 
defeated by showing the commencement of such 
enjoyment. “The third section” of this Act, 
* provides with regard to light,” quoting froma the 
book now before us :— 
***That when the access and use of light to and for any 
dwelling-house, workshop, or other building, shal! have 
been actually enjoyed therewith for the full period of 
twenty years without interruption, the right thereto shall 
be deemed absolute and indefeasible, any local nsage or 
custom to the contrary notwithstanding, unless it shall 
appear that the same was enjoyed by some consent or 


agreement expressly made or given for that purpose by 
deed or writing.’”’ 


Our author then observes :— 


** By the construction placed upon this section together 

with the fourth, it appears that there must be twenty 
years from the commencement of the right of enjoyment 
to the commencement of the suit, and that no interrup- 
tion is to be considered as preventing the twenty years 
from running, unless it has a duration of one year, so 
that if there has been an enjoyment for nineteen years and 
a fraction, and then an interruption takes place, the 
right may be established at the end of the twentieth 
year.” 
Should a lessee “allow a valuable right to be 
acquired against his landlord’s property,” “it is 
difficult to say what remedy, if any,” the landlord 
would have. 

The privilege of receiving light through a par- 
ticular window may be lost, where the window has 
been blocked up with bricks and mortar for twenty 
years, or for a less period where the intention is 
manifested of abandoning right of using the win- 
dow, or so as to lead the neighbour to incur ex- 
pense; and it may be lost by pulling down, or 
altering the buildings, so that for two or three 
years, intention of re-building may be taken to be 
abandoned; and an owner who re-builds, or alt#rs, 
is not entitled to more light than he enjoyed 
before: his new windows must be neither larger 
nor more numerous than the old. When the 
new windows are only partially in the same 
positions as the old ones, such portions : of 
the new apertures as were open before, remain 
privileged. Yet the whole may, it seems, ibe 
obstructed until the windows are restored to the 
former condition. Cases have occurred in which 
the owner of a house having removed an obstruc- 
tion to light, which had existed on his own p*e- 
mises for more than twenty years, it has been 
suggested that the adjoining owner may be entitled 
to erect an obstruction as great; but it appears 
only to have been settled that heavy sashes aud 
frames may be replaced by others of lighter con- 
struction. The privilege of receiving light carries 
with it that of receiving air; so that a neighbour 
may not obstruct the windows having the privilege, 
by a transparent screen or skylight. Currents of 





* “9&3 Will. 4,¢. 71.” ‘ 
+ ‘‘ Gale on Easements,” 3rd edit., p. 18. 





sufficient evidence of enjoyment during the whole 


t We omit the note of cases, here, 





air for trade purposes, such as drying timber or 
serving a wind-mill, can be retained only on evi- 
dence of their having existed from time immemo- 
rial ; and “ Lord Tenterden’s Act does not apply 
to any negative easement except light.” The 
whole statement of the matter of nuisance to 
dwelling-houses, by interruption of light and air, 
is supported, as are the statements throughout 
the volume, by reference in foot-notes to numerous 
cases, as well as to such works as “Gale on Ease- 
ments,” Gibbon’s “Law of Dilapidations and 
Nuisances,” and “ Best on Presumptions.” 

Questions “as to the manner and place in which 
brick-burning may be carried on so as not to bea 
legal nuisance” frequently arise, as our volumes 
show. The cases are now treated by Mr. Yool at 
considerable length. We may say that in one of 
the older cases, Barwell v. Brooks, the points dis- 
cussed were :—1. Whether there had been acqui- 
escence? 2, Whether brick-burning was a 
nuisance? 3. Whether a court of equity would 
restrain a qualified use of it for the temporary 
purpose of building ? The injunction was granted ; 
and the clay seems to have been clay of the same 
land. In Holev. Barlow, a case which “ has been 
the subject of much comment,” the clay had been 
carried to a place close to the plaintiff’s house, 
and there burnt. Two questions were left to the 
jury ; the first was whether the place of burning 
was a proper one; and supposing this decided 
in the negative, the second was, whether the nui- 
sance was such as to make “ enjoyment of life and 
property uncomfortable.” The verdict was for the 
defendant. But this case was expressly overruled in 
Bamford v. Turnley, where even the plaintiff had 
purchased his house on conditions mentioning 
that the adjoining land was fit for brickmaking. 
The case may be regarded as further important, 
since the defendant had not merely worked up 
the earth of his own land, but had accumulated 
heaps of ashes brought from other places, and 
since the jury were directed that if the spot was 
a proper one, and the burning was a reason- 
able use by the defendant of his own land, he 
was entitled so to use it, whether the plaintiff’s 
comfort was interfered with or not. In the Ex- 
chequer Chamber, however, it was ruled, that as 
an offensive trade could be indicted as a public 
nuisance, so it would be actionable where it 
greatly incommoded an individual; although it 
was said that acts necessary for the common use 
of lands and houses, as burning weeds and making 
noises during repairs, might “ be lawfully done, if 
done in areasonable way.” In each of these three 
cases, the parties complaining had taken their 
houses knowing the probability of the brick- 
making on the adjacent land. But this would 
still leave the question, one of much wider bear- 
ing than that of brickmaking, whether the coming 
to a nuisance would involve deprivation of the 
remedies whether in equity or at law. Lord Ten- 
terden, indeed, once ruled, that a person is 
entitled to continue his trade, if it were previously 
established remote from habitations, though 
become a nuisance through the approach to it of 
public roads and houses, ‘“ But,” says Mr. Yool, 
“this is probably not now law;” at least he only 
alludes to exceptions where a right to carry on 
the trade “has been acquired by prescription.” 

Besides the cases of nuisances to dwelling- 
houses that have been mentioned,—some of which 
must include nuisances to buildings of other 
descriptions,—equitable relief has been sought in 
the cases of soap-boiling, coke-ovens, smoke of a 
steam-engine, gas-works, bell-ringing, manufac- 
ture of gunpowder, obstructing a chimney, and 
even holding a regatta. A brewhouse “is not 
necessarily a nuisance;” and a hospital for in- 
fectious diseases seems to be in the same position. 
There are, however, the important cases of 
“ nuisances relating to support,” or which may 
concern the structure and maintenance of build- 
ings. To these, our author devotes a separate 
section. He previously treats of nuisances relating 
to water. We may here note, that other cases of 
nuisances brought before the Court, include those 
of obstructions and other damage to a navigable 
river, a canal, a mill-race, a ferry, a highway, a 
private right of way, a private siding to a railway, 
a colliery way-leave, the entrance to a vault, a 
market, a right of stallage, ground dedicated to 
public recreation, and the construction of a rail- 
way, besides damage to crops. 

There can be no division of a work of this 
kind, more important than one treating of the 
“Nuisances Relating to Water ;” and this section 
of Mr. Yool’s chapter on nuisances, deserves to be 
studied in parts of England, midland and northern 
districts, where the wants of manufactures, the 
use of water for drinking and domestic purposes, 
the beauty of streams, and the outfall for drain- 
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age, have to be considered in the legal or equitable 
point of view, as in more than one other aspect. 
Our limits, however, allow a mere reference 
to the value of the section; and it is only 
justice to the author to say that the resumé that 
we can give of any section, or have attempted 
to give, would be no substitute for the volume 
itself. But it may help to the popular compre- 
hension of cases of right to the use of running 
water, that are constantly reported, to state that 
prima facie the riparian proprietors own half the 
land covered by a stream, whilst that there is no 
property in the water. Every one has equal right of 
use of the water, and no one proprietor can use it to 
the prejudice of another. He cannot diminish 
the water which would otherwise descend, or throw 
it back upon the proprietors above. Still, this 
permits such use of the water as for irrigation, 
even though there may be a small percentage 
of loss by evaporation and absorption before the 
main quantity returns to the original channel. 
The original title of riparian proprietors to have 
the water of streams in the natural purity, seems 
to be clearly settled where there is no esta- 
blished right to an easement, as from twenty years’ 
continuance of such a practice as that of dis- 
charging foul water. But, a claim to foul a 
natural stream is within Lord Tenterden’s Act. 
Artificial streams involve special questions between 
the upper and lower proprietors, The general 
law respecting the right to streams is not appli- 
cable to water which does not flow in any defined 
channel: a landowner may therefore collect such 
water. One of the most recent cases of applica- 
tion for injunction to restrain the pollution of 
streams, Wood v. Sutcliffe, shows that there may 
be considerable difficulty in getting the injunc- 
tion, where the pollution has been allowed to go 
on for any time, or could be compensated by 
damages. 

In the matter of “ Nuisances relating to Sup- 
port,” the first point to notice is that the Common 
Law,— 

“«  . . » gives to every landowner the right to have 
his own soil in its natural state supported by the adjoining 
soil or by some equivalent, so that no one is entitled to 


remove his own soil in such a manner as to cause his 
neighbour’s land in its natural state to fall in.’’ 


In mining districts, however, “the surface and 
the strata lying under it frequently belong to 
different persons ;” and there is some difficulty 
when the surface soil has been weakened by exca- 
vations or mining, whether there isa natural right 
to additional lateral support. Ordinarily, the 
owner of the surface unencumbered by buildings 
is entitled to have it supported from below. The 
“rights of lateral and vertical support extend to 
buildings not so heavy as sensibly to increasetheten- 
dency of the soil tosubside.” But “there is no right 
of support from the adjacent land for new buildings 
which exceed that weight.” As intimated, how- 
ever, “there may be such a right of vertical sup- 
port.” It seems that right to lateral support for 
heavy buildings from the adjacent soil, may be 
acquired by twenty years’ enjoyment. A right of 
support from the subjacent, or adjacent strata, in 
excess of the ordinary common-law right, may be 
constituted from the manner of the severance ; 
that is to say, a person who has granted part of 
his land, may be unable to deal with what he re- 
tains, in any way to cause that which he has 
granted to sink or fall. 

The question is constantly arising in the prac- 
tice of architects, whether ancient buildings have 
acquired right to support by adjoining buildings, 
through the enjoyment. Mr. Yool says it “‘is very 
doubtful.” 


“* Such enjoyment will in general be secret, and even if 
not, there is no way of obstructing it, except by the neigh- 
bour who is injured pulling down his house. On the other 
hand, where the dominant messuage visibly overhangs 
the adjacent soil, some action may lie, so as to make this 
an affirmative easement, and therefore to bring it within 
Lord Tenterden’s Act. There is no clear authority on 
the point ; but the tendency of recent decisions is adverse 
to so acquisition of such an easement by long enjoyment 
only.”’ 


But, mutual rights of support between buildings 
may, like other rights of the like kind, proceed 
from an original unity of title. 

We have not much space for the consideration 
of the two remaining chapters of Mr. Yool’s 
volume. We may, however, explain what is the 
nature of TZyespass. The author’s definition is, 
“An illegal entry upon, or immediate injury to, 
real property corporeal in possession.” The juris- 
diction of the Court of Chancery to grant injunc- 
tions “ was formerly not exercised in cases of pure 
trespass.” Usually the acts of trespass have arisen 
in some confusion of boundaries. 

It is well never to forget that, contrary to a not 
uncommon notion engendered by the delays of the 
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Court of Chancery, the action of the Court is in 
certain procedure much more swift than thatof pro- 
ceedings at law. Injunctions of the Court in cases 
of trespass offer evidence of this. In the case of 
Robinson v. Lord Byron, the defendant at one 
time stopped water flowing to the plaintiff’s mill, 
and at another allowed it to go in excessive quan- 
tities. An injunction was granted on the ground 
of the irreparable mischief that would have been 
done to the mill, before there could have been any 
trial at law. 


** In Clowes v. Beck, the plaintiff alleged that he was 
seised of a tract of land between high and low water- 
mark, from which the defendants had carted away a 
great quantity of shingle and sand for the purpose of re- 
pairing the highway, and that the consequence would be 
that the sea would encroach upon the plaintiff’s lands, 
upon which his mansion stood, to his great and irre- 
parable injury. The answer denied the plaintiff’s title, 
and that any injury would ensue, and justified under cer- 
tain Acts of Parliament. An injunction was granted 
before the legal right was determined.” 


The Chapter on “Construction of Public 
Works ” is devoted chiefly to the Lands Clauses 
Consolidation Act (with respect to the Purchase of 
Lands by Agreement, or otherwise), and to the 
Construction of a Railway. 

It will have been seen that this “ Essay on 
Waste, Nuisance, and Trespass,” is not all suffi- 
cient for the purposes of our profession, even in 
the branches of the law on which it treats. To 
students, it supposes much to be known,—as, for 
example, the distinction between the business of 
the courts of equity, and that of the courts of law; 
whilst the architect-reader must often be com- 
pelled to find the utility of the book, far within 
what it might have been to him with the addi- 
tion of half a dozen explanatory sentences. We 
may also observe that the presence of “ Addenda 
and Corrigenda,” to the extent of, as here, more 
than a page, does not prepossess the reader, 
any more than the reference to ‘ Appendix,” 
there being no Appendix to be discovered. But, 
however improveable, the work is essential as an 
index, and guide to, and a digest of, the law on 
many of the most important matters connected 
with building; and it deserves to be procured 
and carefully gone through by all the pro- 
fession engaged in the practice of architecture 
and building, as well as by the profession of 
the law. 








THE DESECRATION OF BURIAL PLACES 
IN IRELAND. 


To any one who has, in his wanderings, been in 
the habit of turning aside into the wayside church- 
yards of Ireland, the energetic and able letter of 
Professor Donaldson requires no corroboration. 
It is an unhappy fact that a vast majority of the 
last resting-places of the dead are as he describes 
them,—many very much worse. The causes to 
which this is to be ascribed, in a country where a 
remarkable reverence for the dead pervades all 
classes, are unaccountable in a great measure ; and 
it is important that they should be ascertained, if 
possible, asa first and necessary step in remedying 
80 deplorable a state of things. It has appeared 
to me to arise in many cases from the fact that 
many ancient graveyards are nominally under the 
control of the rector of the parish, while almost 
exclusively used for interment by his Roman 
Catholic parishioners. From a consequent want 
of community of action in the use of them as 
places of interment, a certain amount of apathy 
exists as to caring forthem. For this the remedy 
is very simple,—a harmonious effort on the part of 
their legal guardians, and those who are more 
immediately interested in their decent preserva- 
tion. 

If attention were once directed to it, the 
good feeling necessary is not wanting ; and I could 
quote instances where the clergy of different 
creeds have laudably vied with each other to 
effect a radical improvement in the state of their 
common parish churchyards. Another evident 
cause is the frequent absence of owners of the 
soil, and their consequent ignorance of the state 
of these sequestered cemeteries, to which I have 
no doubt many only require their attention to be 
directed to effect an improvement. An innu- 
merable number of these desolate melancholy 
places occur to me on reading the letter above 
referred to;—the crumbling ruins of a de- 
secrated church standing in their midst, all un- 
enclosed and worse than neglected. One in- 
stance I select, as it appears to me discreditable to 
a public body, who, 1 was informed, should be 
its natural guardians. Some time since, I wan- 
dered into the churchyard of a parish in the 
county of Kildare, which has, I believe, no rector 
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or vicar to care for it, the revenues arising from 
it being appropriated to the Ecclesiastical Com. 
missioners. I was chiefly attracted by the cir. 
cumstance that the remains of the once busy rebel 
Wolfe Tone lay in the quiet shadow of its ruined 
church. It was melancholy to witness the state 
in which I found it; cattle straying at will 
through the neglected wilderness, and making it 
such a place as cattle left to their own devices in 
such a place only can; and, on prosecuting my 
searches further, I found the body of the roofless 
church carefully cleared, and appropriated as 
a ball court; and doubtless to this day many 
an exciting game goes on day by day over 
the heads of the silent and uncomplaining dead 
below. 

While on the subject of graveyards, may I direct 
attention to the enclosed extract from the pro. 
ceedings of the town improvement committee of 
the corporation of the rapidly-rising and impor. 
tant town of Belfast, which is the very heart of 
the enterprise and energy of the country, and 
whose rate of progress in wealth and commerce 
has been unequalled by even that of Liverpool 
itself in its earlier days. Among certain other 
social evils which require a remedy, in spite of its 
boasted energy and enlightenment, that of the 
graveyard referred to is one of the most crying 
ones, Language utterly fails to convey a notion 
of the state it was in eighteen or twenty 
years ago, when I last had strength of mind to 
visit it. On an occasional visit since, I 
have frequently smelt it a considerable dis. 
tance, and shudder to think of the state it must 
be in now. 

I learn, also, from the proceedings of the Board 
of Guardians that the burial place set apart for 
the interment of the paupers was liable to be 
flooded by water, and that one or more chaplains, 
I now forget which, thought it unnecessary to 
perform any burial service over the remains, 
alleging that the admonitions thereof were 
thrown away on the limited number of paupers 
who conveyed the remains to their last resting- 
place. 

To this state of affairs the well-ordered and 
beautiful cemeteries of the City of Dublin, at 
Glasnevin and Mount Jerome (wkere a host of 
celebrities lie buried), present an agreeable con- 
trast, and one returns from a visit to them with 
even fresh pleasure. 

Before concluding, may I digress from my sub- 
ject and suggest, with very great deference, that 
much good might be effected should the editor of 
the Builder have leisure to turn his attention to 
the important town (Belfast) which I have re- 
ferred to, and do it the honour of investigating its 
social and sanitary state in an article on the Con- 
dition of our Chief Towns. Its grave-yards ; its 
lamentable want of a proper water-supply ; its 
pestilential river in its midst, and the fever con- 
sequently prevailing so universally at present ;— 
these, and other social evils, deserve as much to 
be unsparingly investigated and reprobated, as 
its important public buildings (rapidly rising), 
its interesting and extensive manufactories, its 
thriving port and commerce, deserve and repay a 
visit, and claim admiration and just praise. 








“MODEL DWELLINGS.” 


At the last meeting of the Society for Improv- 
ing the Condition of the Labouring Classes, the 
Secretary reported that a new model lodging- 
house has been lately erected in an open space 12 
Commercial-street, in a line from Whitechapel to 
Shoreditch, a new thoroughfare of good dimen- 
sions, and dividing in its course many smaller 
streets abounding with dark and narrow alleys 
and courts. In this crowded locality the inhabi- 
tants are principally Jewish poor, who are com- 
pelled by their daily avocations to live near the 
neighbourhood. The building contains accommo- 
dation for thirty families. Each set of apartments 
possesses a separate entrance, and is wholly 
complete within itself, — living-rooms, P 
rooms, scullery, with water-closet, pantry, Coa 
cellars, &c. The ground floor is appropria 
for shops. 

The building will be shortly opened. on 

The Metropolitan Board of Works has assen 
to an application from Mr. J. A. Mays, the secre- 
tary of the Improved Industrial Dwellings Com- 
pany, asking for leave to erect, on a piece of 1s 
close to the Great Northern Railway Station, 
King’s-cross, several large blocks of dwellings, 
after the model of those recently built for _ 
man Waterlow, in Finsbury. The dwellings na 
comprise separate and distinct houses for abou 
hundred families. 
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NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE IN A HANDBOOK.* 


To have been born at Newcastle is a reputation 
in itself, more to be preferred than to have been 
born with a caul or with a silver spoon in one’s 
mouth, or, apparently, with any other congenital 
advantage with which we are acquainted. In the 
colonies, we are told, if a man meets with another 
who has lived in the same street, or the next, or 
the next but one, two, or three, to that in which 
any relation or friend in the mother country is 
living, or has lived, the fact is considered equal to 
a letter of recommendation, and he is made wel- 
come to a seat by the fireside and a knife and fork 
at the table, without further credentials. In the 
same way, in the north country, it would seem, a 
man has but to be born in Newcastle, and he is 
accredited with genius, enterprise, tact, taste, and 
every other good quality, both of head and heart. 
Nature, Art, and Time are assumed to have over- 
laid Newcastle with their choicest gifts; and each 
generation, including the present, has so judici- 
ously partaken of them as to arrive nearer and 
nearer to perfection, and yet to have awakened no 
jealousy in the rest of the world. It is not quite 
clear that Hotspur was a Newcastle man; but, as 
the early Earls of Northumberland had a town 
residence in the Close fronting the Tyne, it is just 
possible that a portion of his infancy was spent 
there; and we know that the durr in his speech, 
which Shakspeare makes his wife admit was a 
blemish, was so admired by the gallants of his day 
that they imitated it. And so on, downwards, 
through successive generations of tenants of the 
tall, rickety, many-paned houses of old New- 
castle to those of the new town, fast supplanting 
them. The spire of St. Nicholas’s Church is the 
finest in the kingdom: the Tyne produces the 
finest seamen in the world: the castle is the 
grandest specimen of Norman military genius we 
have. Prim, precise Camden, laying aside all 
heraldic formalities, cries,—‘ And now, near the 
meeting of the wall and Tyne, stands Newcastle, 
the glory of all the towns in this country.” Par- 
sons and White agree, in their “ History, Direc- 
tory, and Gazetteer of Durham and Northumber- 
land,” that “The town of Newcastle, whether 
considered with relation to early history, or to its 
present improving condition, is a highly interest- 
ing portion of the kingdom.” All the local writers 
speak in the same terms. And now Dr. Bruce 
takes np the same brushes, and paints upon the 
same canvas with the same colours, Everything 
about Newcastle and its population is idealized, 
idolized, and dwelt upon with rapture. The com- 
monest objects of Newcastle life are matters 
of the tenderest concern, the most plaintive re- 
flections, the most touching memories. The ven- 
dors of black puddings—a north-country delicacy, 
composed of blood, suet, oatmeal, &c., stuffed into 
the intestines of a pig or sheep, with somewhat of 
the result of a loose, dark, untidy sausage—used 
most to congregate in a certain passage in New- 
castle, now known as Pudding Chare. 
Their vicinity resounded with invitations 
and solicitations to purchase their wares. 
“A nice black pudden, man! A nice het 
pudden, hinnie! A nice fat pudden, 
smoken het, maw jewel!” ‘These cries,” 
says Dr. Bruce, pathetically, “have nearly 
ceased: we did not know the value of them 
While we had them.” Thus everything 
belonging to Newcastle is invested with, 
May we not say, a fictitious fascination. 

, Doubtless there are good men and true 
in “Canny Newcassel” as elsewhere,—as 
good and true as the merchant princes of 
London, or the cotton lords of Lancashire, 
orthe iron-masters of Birmingham. Brave, 
Tawny, big-hearted, swarthy, sinewy men 
we know the workers must have been 
whose work we came upon with pleasure, 
48 upon an old acquaintance, not long since 
under Italian skies 3—locomotives carrying 
to and f, 
to the fame of Hawthorn and 
op*phenson ; but we cannot allow a picture 

N ewcastle to be a faithful portrait if it 

painted without shadows. Dr. Bruce 
+ Aa no hue more sombre than neutral 
My The ghastly shadow that fell from 
‘ Sgn san gate when one quarter of the 
a otspur was exposed there he has 

Ppressed. The gaunt shadows that fell 
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upon the streets in the times when the 
town was smitten with plague and famine, even 
unto death, have not been so much as outlined. 
There is no indication that Defoe saw New- 
castle draped in very dismal attire. He wrote, 
“The situation of the town to the landward is 
exceedingly unpleasant, and the buildings very 
close and old, standing on the declivity of two 
exceedingly high hills, which together with the 
smoke of the coals makes it not the pleasantest 
place in the world to live in.” Nor any sug- 
gestion of the broad shadow that fell from Dr. 
Johnson’s portly figure when he wrote to Mrs. 
Thrale, Aug. 12, 1773: “On Tuesday night we 
came hither. * * I have been taking a view 
of all that can be shown me, and find that all very 
near to nothing.” 

Apart from this amiable weakness, so cordially 
shared in, and probably admired, by all his fellow 
townsmen, Dr. Bruce’s handbook has a genuine 
value. It reads, as he says in his preface he in- 
tended that it should read, much like the pleasant, 
chatty, suggestive, explanatory gossip of a person 
well acquainted with the history of a town, who is 
showing it to a stranger. It is, perhaps, owing 
to the circumstance of his having assumed in his 
own mind that his reader is a personal friend on 
a visit to himself that he has not made mention 
of the present hotels and inns. The first 
practical use a traveller generally makes of a 
handbook is to see what accommodation there 
is in the town or city in question for sojourners, 
so that he may decide by its assistance at 
which house he will put up. In this matter 
Reid’s Handbook, good as it is, is no guide, But 
as the illustrated advertisements occupy nearly 
a fourth of the volume, this omission can be, to 
some extent, repaired by looking through them, 
A more important objection might be taken to the 
fact that there is no suggestion that Newcastle 
has placed herself under the banner of the fine 
arts, and boasts a school of design: for this ele- 
vating influence is at least worthy of acknowledg- 
ment, Speaking of the once clean and tidy 
condition of the houses in notorious Sandgate 
(without hinting at their present perilous unsani- 
tary state), our genial author sentimentally cites 
the verse that was often to be seen on the showy 
teapots with which the wives of their sea-going 
residents ornamented their mantel-shelves :— 


** My heart is fix’d, it cannot range: 
I love my choice too well to change.”’ 


He might have added that at the present day 
similar indications of the ebb of art in Newcastle 
may be seen on pudgy milk-jugs and squat sugar- 
basins, inseribed respectively, amidst a profusion 
of flourishes, “ Be eanny with the milk,” “Be 
canny with the sugar.” We are assuredly not 
expecting too much when we look to the school 
of design to disseminate at least an appreciation 
of beauty of form in ceramic wares; and its esta- 
blishment in a town where much earthenware is 
made should be esteemed one of the principal 
events tending towards the general civilizing feel- 
ing for art that has taken place of late years. And 
we must also point out as an omission that can be 
repaired in future editions, that there is no list of 
the great manufacturing and chemical works which 
the courtesy of their proprietors permits strangers 
to see. 

After a few preliminaries respecting the situa- 
tion, size, and style, extent of the population, and 
revenue of the town, we are conducted straightwa: 
to the Castle. We turn over the pages in seare 
ef a plan of the structure, that will enable us to 
understand the references in the text, without 
success : there is an old view of the Black Gateway 
taken before the houses were removed from against 
it, six or seven years ago; and small cuts of the 
audienee-chamber, the king’s chamber, the gallery, 
the commandant’s chamber, and the dungeon ; but 
no plan. The absence of this information as well 
as of any architectural description will be felt asa 
draw-back by those who visit the fabric for its 
architectural interest. The keep is of late Norman 
workmanship and of a quadrangular plan, covering 
an area of 66 feet by 76 feet, having projections at 
each angle, Two of these projections are rectan- 
gular and two of them are polygonal: there are 
also flat buttresses running to the full height of 
the keep between each angle. With the exception 
of a modern doorway it retains much of its in- 
tegrity up to the parapets, which are mock 
Edwardian. The window openings are character- 
istically small and few. The curtain wall is de- 

: ib covered an area of three acres and a 
quarter. There is an Edwardian gate tower, that 
known as the Black Gate, still standing, though 
isolated from its original surroundings: it has 





had extra stories built upon it in the Jacobean 
era,* 

Leland tells us that the strength and magni- 
ficence of the walls of Newcastle exceeded those of 
every city in England and of most of the towns in 
Europe. They were built, Camden says, in the 
reign of Edward I., after a very rich burgher 
had been captured and carried off by the 
Scots from the middle of the town. He 
ransomed himself by the payment of a round 
sum of money, and immediately began to 
take precautions that the same circumstance 
should not recur. He was assisted by the rest of 
the townsmen, who desisted not till they had 
encompassed themselves with stout walls. It was 
on these walls that the residents found*it expe- 
dient to keep a watch of a hundred men in 1402. 
Our author indicates the out-of-the-way corners 
where we may find portions of them still standing. 
Seven of the ancient towers may be counted, one 
of which has, however, suffered much from adapta- 
tions. The ancient bridge over the Tyne had a 
hermitage upon it as well as a chapel dedicated to 
the Virgin, and three gateway towers. This was 
destroyed by a flood in 1771. Another ancient 
chapel, that belonging to the hospital of St. 
Thomas & Beckett, stood until 1830, when it was 
removed, 

There are three ancient churches in Newcastle. 
As the lantern spire of St. Nicholas is acknow- 
ledged to be a masterpiece of design and construc- 
tion, we may pardon the justifiable pride with 
which it is represented seven times in the illus- 
trations. There were four ancient churches; but 
in 1786 the Newcastle worthies, sharing in the 
dearth of archmological feeling then prevailing 
over the whole kingdom, resolved to replace the 
thirteenth-century All Saints’ Church by the mock 
Grecian edifice now standing on its site. They 
filled it with solid mahogany pews, surmounted 
it incongruously with a spire, and paid 27,000. 
for their bargain, They left one relic of the con- 
tents of the old fabric. This is the monumental 
brass that covered the tomb of Roger Thornton, 
the Dick Whittington of Newcastle, and his wife. 
The said Roger is traditionally reported to have 
walked tate Howenttio, 


‘* With a hap, and a halfpenny, and a lambskin,’’ 


aud with these slender materials to have laid the 
foundation of the princely fortune he ultimately 
acquired, If the handsome brass had not been 
preserved his name would not have faded from 
recollection, for it is associated with the ancient 
charities of the town. He founded the Maison 
de Dieu, now replaced by the Guildhall, 

In the Guildhall in question, built by Robert 
Trollop, cirea 1658, are preserved the plate of the 
corporation and the regalia. The silver-gilt mace 
bears the date 1687, There was also a eurious 
relic preserved here, which has now been removed 
to the new office of the town’s treasurer. We 
allude to the strong box, or hutch (Auche), in 
which the money belonging to the Corporation 
was deposited. This recalls the days when a 
miser made his chest his couch. It is furnished 
with eight locks, the keys of which were kept by 
the mayor and seven chamberlains, and could 
therefore be only opened by their unanimous con- 
sent. Another euriosity of old time preserved 
here has been placed in the museum in the castle. 
This is a framework of iron, with a spike attached 
to it, made to be slipped over the head of a 
scold. When it is securely fastened behind, 
the spike is forced into the mouth, and thus 
prevents further tirade, The name by which 
this instrument was known was the branks, 

The Mansion House is of about the same date as 
the Guildhall. It was built in 1691. It isnow used 
as a timber warehouse. 

Although the formation of new streets has 
caused the destruction of several of the ancient 
residences of the North-country gentry,—among 
them, Anderson Place, where Charles I. lodged 
when a prisoner in the tewn,—there are still some 
pte Oe remains of domestic architecture to 

seen in the streets. On the Sandhill is a four- 
storied house, believed to have been the town 
mansion of Lord Derwentwater, There is a more 
modern romance attached to it. The whole front 
of the house consists of four tiers of lattices, only 
divided from one another by pilasters; but one of 
the lattices has a blue pane inserted init. This 
is to distinguish the window from which Miss 
Surtees eloped with Mr. John Scott, afterwards 
chancellor of England. The ground-floor is occu- 
pied as a shop; but the upper part of the house 
retains its oak panellings and carvings of seven- 


* A good view of the Castle will be found in one of our 
early volumes. 








teenth century workmanship: it is used as the 
offices of Messrs. Belton, Williams, & Co, In 
Love-lane stands a house, once occupied by Mr, 
William Scott, the father of the Lords Stowelj 
and Eldon, where the latter are supposed to have 
spent their youthful days. This is likewise occu. 
pied as offices by Messrs. Ridley & Thompson, 
The house in which Mark Akenside was born has 
been rebuilt ; but side by side with the ordinary 
three-storied straight-lined brick house now occu- 
pying its site is a two-storied overhanging tene. 
ment, the upper rooms of which are approached 
by an outside stair, which is a fae simile of that in 
which the poet first saw the light. The house in 
which Lord Collingwood was born is standing in the 
Side : it is built of brick, in last century workman. 
ship. John Wesley built an orphan-house in 
Northumberland-street, which has been recently 
removed, to make room for new school-rooms, 
There were, too, in recollection, several ancient 
hostelries in Pilgrim-street—the route pilgrims 
took to the chapel at; Jesmond, and perhaps to 
the scene of St. Cuthbert’s miracles at Lindis- 
farne; but these have been likewise modernized, 
It is somewhat remarkable that ancient Newcastle 
was built of timber, like old London, notwith. 
standing the abundance of stone in the immediate 
neighbourhood. Only three ancient stone houses 
are known to have existed. 

Modern Newcastle, in the first days of its ex- 
tension, was built of brick. But in 1823 Mr. John 
Baird built two new houses of stone, Nos. 37 and 
39, Northumberland-street, respectively ; and Pic- 
ton House was built about the same time of 
polished stone by Mr. Todd. From this period the 
principal buildings and houses in the streets of 
Newcastle have been built or faced with stone. 
All the new streets built by the late Mr. Grainger 
are fronted with stone. Of the million pounds 
worth of property constructed by this indefatigable 
man, we have often given particulars. We may 
add that the whole of it is now occupied, and in a 
fair way of making a remunerative return for the 
enormous outlay. The most recent addition to 
the attractions of modern Newcastle is theStephen- 
son monument, which has been likewise described 
in these pages. The new townhall buildings 
are now completed. The estimated cost of the 
whole was 17,000/.: the actual cost amounted, 
it is understood, to 50,0007. Three new groups 
of buildings have replaced the property dam- 
aged in the great fire, called the Merchants’ 
Offices, the Queen’s buildings, and the Prince’s 
buildings. They very much improve the appear- 
ance of the quay side. Another new building, 
since our survey of the town, is a large printing 
and stationery establishment, built on the site of 
the old Nag’s Head Inn. These are the premises 
of Mr. Reid, the publisher of the “ Handbook,” 
and of “ Reid’s Railway Guide.” The ground- 
floor is occupied as a shop: above this are three 
stories, and above them two mansard roofs, con- 
taining two attics, one above the other in each. 
The lower attics are lighted by two dormers apiece ; 
the upper by one. Eight vanes rise from the 
metal crestings of the mansards. We give & 
view of this creditable building : Mr. Wardle was 
the architect. 

We transfer to our pages several other of the 
engravings with which Mr. Reid has liberally 
adorned his book. 

A third of the volume is devoted to the 
industrial resources of Newcastle and its neigh- 
bourhood. In this chapter, which is ably 
written by the mayor of Newcastle, is con 
densed the information that, diluted by many 
hands, was afforded to the members of the 
British Association at the recent congress. Mr. 
J.T. Bell appears to have diligently collected 
every fact and figure appertaining to the mines, 
manufactures, collieries, and trade of the district ; 
and, first refining them, placed them under the 
compressing power of a most ponderous steall- 
hammer. We have, in very limited space, a com 
pact and digested account of the rise and proge 
of the commerce of Newcastle. He gives the fi 
place to coal. Few persons would suppose that as 
much water as coal is lifted from a coal-pit. For 
every ton of coal raised to the bank as much — 
must be pumped up. In many cases, seven or eg 
times the weight of water is raised more than . 
coal ; and in one or two instances its weight is thir y 
times that of the coal. This causes a great — 
diture in pumping machinery, as well as ar jpoa 
the source of many an accident. A second = 
of expense and casualties is the highly —— 
air pent up in crevices of the strata, known nf 
damp. Mr. Bell relates a case of explosion “i” 
came within his own experience. On the ee 
sion in question, he estimated that there was ™ 





more inflammable air present than could be 
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tilled from 14 ewt. of coal, or consumed in a day 
by eight or ten argand burners; and yet it caused 
the death of more than twenty men and boys, 
some of whom were killed at a distance of half a 
mile from the scene by the mere concussion of the 
air; and damage was done to the mine to an ex- 
tent of 10,0007. The combustion of fire-damp on 
a larger scale, with the gases resulting from the 
combustion, produce a series of casualties that cast 
a deep shadow over this useful branch of commerce. 
And, unfortunately, the influx of water and inroad 
of gas are not the only cause of peril, What with 
the fall of stone in the workings, accidents in 
travelling up and down the shafts, and other un- 
toward circumstances not to be classified, such as 
the cause of the Hartley calamity, it is estimated 
that for every 100,000 tons of coal worked a life 
islost. Mr. Bellreports well of the workers whose 
industry and courage are so essential to our com- 
fort. Although, perhaps, less educated than New- 
castle mechanics, they have gladly availed them- 
selves of the means of improvement placed within 
their reach by the Wesleyans, who have esta- 
plished Sunday-schools and chapels in many pit 
villages, and are as prudent as their fellow-labourers 
in other branches of employment. About 80,000 
men are employed in and about the collieries of 
this great northern ;coalfield, which, up to this 
date, is estimated to have yielded a thousand mil- 
lion tons of coal. The men employed in superin- 
tending and conducting the various operations are, 
locally, classed as viewers, under-viewers, over- 
men, keepers, wastemen, hewers, putters, barrow- 
men, cranemen, drivers, trappers, shifters, onsetters, 
banksmen, brakesmen, gin-drivers, corvers, wailers, 
and screeners, — names which indicate the nu- 
merous branches into which the processes are 
divided. Touching the question of the exhaustion 
of supply, our author foreshadows an intervening 
calamity, namely, a great increase in the cost of 
extracting it, which will put as effectual a barrier 
of its general use as its exhaustion. 

Gas, coke, lamp-black, asphalte, patent fuel, 
crude naphtha, and light and heavy oil, or creosote, 
besides essences of delicate flavour used in con- 
fectionery, are among the irreconcileable articles 
into which coal and its accessories are con- 
verted upon the banks of the Tyne. Iron is placed 
at the head of the next section, metallurgy; and 
a history of the development of the mode of treat- 
ing the ore from the days of the Romans to the 
adoption of the Cleveland ironstone at Middles- 
borough is entered into. Although we have re- 
cently given the details of the wonderful extension 
of commerce resulting from this circumstance at 
the last-mentioned place, we may be permitted to 
udd a few particulars relating to the Newcastle 
branches of the iron trade. Messrs. Hawthorn 
have reduced the manufacture of locomotives so 
completely to a matter of routine that they can 
engage to turn out an engine every week. This firm 
employs about 1,100 men. R. Stephenson & Co, 
employ about 2,000 men. The manufacture of 
railway wheels of malleable iron, started by the 
late Mr. William Losh, at Walker, is still carried 
on, Marine engines are made in great number 
on the Tyne. Steam-hammers, iron bridges, 
boilers, railway waggons and trucks, and cables, 
are among the miscellaneous articles piled up by 
Mr. Bell as being manufactured by Messrs. Hawks, 
Crawshay, & Sons. Sir William Armstrong, who, 
besides his numerous ordnance improvements, was 
the first to apply hydraulic power to cranes, em- 
Ploys about 4,000 men at his engine and ordnance 
works at Elswick. 

About 3,000 tons of steel only are annually pro- 
duced in this district, This trade is so nearly 
engrossed by Sheffield, that not more than 300 
Persons gain a livelihood by it here. ‘The 
Messrs, Spencer & Sons, at Newburn, possess the 
ss extensive of the Tyneside Steel-works. They 

ave six converting and thirty-six melting 
urnaces, 

Lead and silver mining and manufacture is a 
much larger item in the industry of the north 
a than the production of steel. The Alston 
reg and Weardale districts yield about 20,000 

ns of lead per annum. Alston Moor formed 
= of the possessions of the unfortunate Earl of 

— The Commissioners of Greenwich 
oo . a _ the present owners of it. They do 
“te _—_ ate in the mining operations, but grant 
rsa r- which royalties are agreed to, varying 

a “ep to 110th of the produce of the mines. 

18 & mething like Californian risk attending 

" oe operations. Sometimes a miner may, 

* al cky chance, make as much as 3002. in 
28 at others he can scarcely reckon upon 
vieldaa” he shares in the chance of the quantity 
of the om some time elapses before the produce 
© mine is washed up and the yield ascer- 


tained, an instalment of 10s. per week is paid per 
man. At the end of the year a balance is struck, 
and the surplus is paid or the shortcoming de- 
manded. This uncertain subsistence is eked out 
by the small plot of ground of which nearly every 
miner employed by Mr. W. B. Beaumont, M.P., 
the largest lessee, now enjoys the use. The quan- 
tity of silver found in a ton of lead varies frora 
the merest trace to 300z. or 400z. Mr. Bell ré- 
lates that the method at present employed to 
extract the silver from the lead was devised by 
the late Mr. Hugh Lee Pattinson, of Alston, who 
at one time filled the office of Assay Master to 
the Commissioners of Greenwich Hospital. He 
observed that when lead was melted in a crucible 
and stirred with an iron rod, particles of the 
metal in a semi-crystalline condition fell to the 
bottom, while the remainder continued fluid for 
some time longer; and he concluded that the two 
portions would vary in the amount of silver they 
contained. They were assayed, and the result 
proved his inferences. The lead that crystallised 
first left the silver behind, squeezed out, as it were, 
from the less valuable metal during congelation. 
The crystals, still containing some silver, are 
melted again and again, till there is not more than 
an ounce left in a ton of metal; while the rich 
lead is subjected to the process over and over 
again till it contains 200 oz. of silver to the ton. 
Thus far the Pattinson process, The two metals 
are ultimately separated by converting the lead 
into litharge. The gain of the new process con- 
sists in the difference between refining lead con- 
taining 10 oz. to the ton or the same weight 
containing 200 oz, or 3000z, As much as 1,000 
tons of lead would be dissipated into vapour out 
of every 18,000 tons cohned by the old process, a 
waste which is now very materially lessened. 
Newcastle enjoys the privilege of an assay-office. 
The Goldsmiths’ Company appoint an assay-master, 
who assays and marks silver plate. 

Lead is rolled into sheets by Messrs. Locke, 
Blackett, & Co., at St. Anthony’s; and likewise 
manufactured into shot by the same firm as well 
as by Messrs. Walkers, Parkers, & Co. The same 
firms also produce large quantities of gas and 
water pipes. Red lead, white lead, and a substi- 
tute for the latter,—an oxichloride of lead,—are 
among the minor manufactures from the same 
metal, carried on by various firms, About 800 
tons of zinc are produced annually at Hartley 
Burn by Mr. Atwood, who was induced to uncer- 
take its manufacture from the circumstance of the 
lead mines yielding a mineral known by the name 
of black-jack, which is a sulphuret of zinc. 

Some pounds of the new metal, thallium, pre- 
pared at the Washington Chemical Works, were 
exhibited to the membersof the British Association. 
Mr. Bell devotes a paragraph to it in the “ Hand- 
book.” He states, impartially, that its discovery 
is due to Mr, Crookes, of London. This gentleman 
was investigating the properties of different sub- 
stances by what is termed spectrum analysis, in 
which different bodies affect the prismatic spec- 
trum in different ways. “A specimen of material 
from which selenium has been obtained, was placed 
in the apparatus, and a well-defined green line 
appeared, which Mr. Crookes ascertained to be 
due toa new metal he named thallium, from a 
Greek word signifying a green twig. So delicate 
is this test that 1-250 millionth of a grain can be 
detected in the spectroscope, Mr. C, next tried a 
substance which partly sublimes, and is partly 
carried away mechanically from the furnace in 
which pyrites is calcined in the soda works, and 
in it he discovered from one to two per cert. of 
this hitherto very rare metal.” The newest metal 
before this discovery,—aluminium, is successfully 
manufactured at the same works by Messrs. Bell, 
Brothers. They deem it yet in its first stage of 
infancy, and capable of extended application. 

Three thousand five hundred men only are em- 
ployed in iron ship building on the Tyne. About 
3,000 or 4,000 tons of iron wire are annually con- 
verted into ropes; and about 2,000 tons of hemp 
are spun into ropes in the district ; the principal 
ropemakers on the Tyne being Messrs. T. & W. 
Smith, Crawhall & Co., and Henry Webster. 
2,500 tons of anchors are annually manufactured 
at the Newcastle anchor forges. 

Among the chemical products soda stands first : 
bleaching powder is the next on the list: this is 
followed by bicarbonate of soda, better known as 
baking powder. Something like 10,000 tens of 
this new article of request among housewives are 
now furnished by Newcastle annually. Forty 
years ago an order came into the town for two 
pounds of it, which quantity could only be ob- 
tained by uniting the stocks of three shops. 
Oxichloride of lead, magnesia, pearl hardening, 








hyposulphite of soda, cement, alum, copperas, 








Venetian red, prussiate of potash, Epsom salts, 
chemical manures, sulphate of ammenia, acetate 
of lime, soap, and grease, are all manufactured on 
the Tyne. 

Another highly important item in the trade of 
this busy place is glass. In 1615, Sir Robert 
Mansell established himself at Newcastle as a 
glassmaker. In 1838, out of the 120 tons of 
window-glass produced weekly in the kingdom, 
60 tons were made on the Tyne, and 20 tons on 
the Wear, The works of the Messrs. Swinbourne 
& Co., at South Shields, and those of Messrs. 
Hartley, at Sunderland, have proved formidable 
opponents to the Newcastle glass trade, which is 
chiefly now confined to bottle making. The 
“Handbook” gives a consideratle amount of 
statistical information concerning the glass trade, 
which has been furnished by Alderman Hartley 
and Mr. R, W, Swinbourne. It appears Belgium 
is able to undersel )the north country manufac- 
turers on the item of light-cut wine-glasses : these 
can be imported for 1s, 4d. a dozen, a price at 
which the local makers are totally unable to pro- 
duce them, The stained glass-works of Mr. 
Wailes employ from eighty to one hundred 
persons, 

The raw materials of which earthenware is 
made, being brought in large quantities to New- 
castle, led to the establishment of potteries for 
the coarser kinds of ware. From information 
afforded by Mr. C, T. Maling, it is shown that 
1,200 men are employed in this branch of indus- 
try. They are distributed in thirteen potteries. 
There are 12,000 tons of white clay, 3,000 tons of 
brown clay, and 34,000 tons of coal used annually 
in these. Plates are made in large quantities. 
One house received an order for as many as 12,000 
dozen at a time. 

Tobacco-pipes are made in immense quantities 
in small potteries exclusively employed in that 
manufacture. Fire-bricks are made at the rate of 
80,000,000 per annum. Mr. Richard Coil manu- 
factures, at Gateshead, about 250 tons of bricks 
aday. ‘The process is so rapid that a week after 
the clay has been removed from its natural bed, it 
may be found forming a part of the walls of the 
houses which are springing up around. 

No whalers now leave the port of Newcastle. 
Their errand is superseded by three oil-mills on 
the Tyne, which consume annually 25,000 quar- 
ters of seed. There are also two larger steam 
flour-mills in the Close. 

The manufacture of tobacco employs 200 men, 
besides steam power. From 120 to 130 men are 
occupied in the weaving of canvas: 500 are 
engaged in the converting of hare and rabbit 
skins into felt, and subsequently into hats. In 
Messrs, Wilson’s establishment the fur of 1,500 
hares and rabbits is stripped off every week by 
rapidly revolving knives, A fan blast blows the 
fibres into two groups,—the one of coarse hair, 
the other of fine. These are propelled through a 
second tube in which there is a cone of thin cop- 
per, pierced with small holes, and revolving with 
great rapidity, A fan revolving at the rate of 
3,500 times 4 minute draws the air quickly from 
the interior of the cone, and a current is created 
which makes the light fur adhere to its surface. 
In a very short time sufficient far has accumulated 
to form the felt, Wool is also felted; and both 
kinds of felt are fashioned into hats, waterproofed 
and dyed. About 300,000 lb. of paper is made 
in the district, Newcastle also tans the skins of 
seals, sheep, and calves in great quantities; and 
coach building is now employing some 300 or 400 
men. 

The resources of the vicinity are further re- 
vealed to us in the description of the banks of 
the Tyne to its source; and in a chapter on 
the Tyne as a port. We are reminded, too, of 
the neighbourhood of Alnwick and Warkworth 
Castles. 

In a word, Newcastle, as shown in Reid’s Hand- 
book, is a picture of quaint old-world beauty set in 
the radiance of a most wonderful commercial pros- 
perity ;—not a blot, flaw, or shadow upon it; 
much less any need of sanitary reform. But in 
reality it still stands in crying want of the im- 
provements we have from time to time indicated 
as imperatively called for. 








An Ancient Beti.—An interesting archxo- 
logical discovery, it is said, has just been made at 
Ornolac, near Usat-les-Bains (Ariége). On taking 
down a bell to make certain repairs in the steeple 
of the church, it was found to bear the date of 
1079, and must consequently be one of the oldest 
bells in Christendom. This needs confirmation : 
dates are often misread. 
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THE SOCIAL SCIENCE CONGRESS, 


THE meeting in Edinburgh has passed off very 
successfully, and will doubtless bring about good, 
though the good comes slowly. The daily papers 
have reported pretty fully the proceedings, in- 
cluding Lord Brougham’s lengthy address in full. 
We content ourselves with a few detached reports 
of papers and discussions connected with the 
public health question. At the commencement 
of the proceedings, 

A paper was read by Miss Nightingale titled 
“* How People may Live and not Die in India.” 
The Royal Commission on the sanitary state of 
the army in India had shown that unless the 
health of the British army in India could be im- 
proved, and the enormous death-rate reduced, 
this country would never be able to hold India 
with a British army. The average death-rate of 
the troops serving in India was no less than 69 
per 1,000 perannum. That death-rate, moreover, 
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THE TWO BRIDGES. 





did not include those who were invalided and who 
died on the voyage to England, or soon after their 
return; but taking it simply as it was, and 
assuming the strength of the British army at 
73,000, it proved that such an army would lose 
on an average of years an entire brigade of 5,037 
men per annum : sometimes it would be half that 
number, but in other years it would lose two such 
brigades. The Royal Commission had shown that 
if the death-rate were reduced to even 20 per 
1,000 per annum (which is too high)—this was 
double that of home stations since these sta- 
tions had improved—to India would be saved a 
tax equal to 1,000/. sterling. And this repre- 
sented the mere cost of replacing the men cut off 
by excess of premature and preventible mortality. 
Referring next to the question how this great 
death-rate in India had arisen, Miss Nightingale 
said,—I am afraid that the reply must be that 
British civilization is insular and local, and that it 
takes small account of how the world goes on out 








of its small island. The diseases from which the 
soldier mainly suffers there are miasmatic: now, 
intemperance never produced miasmatic diseases 
yet. They are foul-air diseases, and foul water 
diseases, fevers, dysenteries, and 80 on. Intem- 
perance may cause liver diseases, and put the man 
into a state of health which prevents him from 
resisting miasmatic causes. What are these 
causes? We have not far to look. The Briton 
leaves his national civilization behind him, an 

brings his personal vices with him, At home 
there have been great improvements everywhere 
in agriculture and in town drainage, and in ae 
viding plentiful and pure water supplies. _ 
is nothing of the kind in India, There 1s se 
drainage either in town or country. There “ : 
a single station drained. If such a state of t a 
existed at home, we should know that we a 
fevers, cholera, and epidemics to expect. kin 

hitherto no one has expected anything of the “= 
from these same causes in India, although they 
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[* See p. 734, ante. 
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always happening. As regards water, there is 
certainly not a single barracks which is supplied, 
in our sense of the term, at all. There are neither 
water-pipes nor drain-pipes. Water is to be had 
either from tanks into which all the filth of the 
neighbouring surface is washed by the rain, or 
from shallow wells dug in unwholesome or doubtful 
soil. So simple a piece of mechanism as a pump 
igunknown. The evidence showed that all that 
the climate required was that men should adapt 
their social habits and customs to it—as, indeed, 
they must do to the requirements of every climate 
iinder heaven; be particularly careful to have a 
plentiful supply of pure water laid on for every 
urpose; drain all dwellings; have no cess-pits ; 
attend rigidly to cleansing, not only surface- 
cleansing; never crowd large numbers into the 
game room; build separate barrack-rooms instead 
of large barracks; place these so that the air 
plays freely round them; raise them above the 
ground, with a current of air beneath; never build 
in a wet hollow nor on a sludgy river bank, which 
would be avoided even at home, Do these things, 
and the climate may be left to take care of itself. 
But, if we would make India about as healthy as 
England, only somewhat hotter, let us have im- 
proved agriculture and agricultural drainage. If 
all these improvements were carried out, the 
normal death rate of the British soldier would be 
not 69 per 1,000, but 10 per 1,000, say the Com- 
missioners. But it is not for the soldier alone we 
speak, The report has a much deeper meaning 
and intent than this—it aims at nothing less than 
to bring European civilisation and appliances to 
the natives of India. Such revelations are made, 
especially in the reports from the stations, with 
regard to the sanitary condition of these, as to be 
almost incredible. Everywhere they are suffer- 
ing from epidemic diseases, fevers, dysentery, 
cholera—constant epidemics we may call them, 
and constant high death-rates. (How high can 
never be known, because there is no registration.) 
The plague and pestilence are the ordinary state of 
things. But the extraordinary is when these 
sweep over large tracts, gathering strength in 
their course to pass over gigantic mountain ranges, 
and to spread ravages over Western Asia and 
Europe. And all this might be saved. We know 
the curses of epidemic outbreaks here. Take the 
worst condition of the moist and most neglected 
districts at home: multiply it ten and a hundred 
times over—and that is, to say the least of it, the 
normal condition of every city and town in India. 
Not one city or town is drained. Domestic filth 
round the people’s houses beggars description. 
Water supply is from wells or tanks in ground 
saturated with filth. No domestic conveniences. 
Every spare plot of ground is therefore in a con- 
dition defying us to mention it further. The air 
in, and for some distance around, native towns is 
as foul as sewer air, there being no sanitary ad- 
ministration and no sanitary police. Here, then, 
we have, upon a gigantic scale, the very conditions 
which universally precede epidemics at home. 
India is the focus of epidemics. Where should we 
be now, with all our schools, if London were like 
Calcutta, Madras, or Bombay, the three seats of 
government in India? The next great work, 
then, is sanitary reform in India. There is not a 
town which does not want water supply, draining, 
paving, cleansing, healthy plans for arranging and 
constructing buildings, together with agricultural 
drainage and improved cultivation all round. 
These things the people cannot do for themselves. 
But the Indian Government can dothem. Three 
health departments (one for each ‘of the presi- 
dencies) have been recommended by the royal 
Commission, together with a home commission to 
help these departments in bringing the appliances 
of home civilisation to India. The work is urgent. 
Every day it is left undone adds its quota of in- 
efliciency to the British army, and its thousands 
of deaths to the native population. The question 
7 less a one than this—How to create a Public 
— Department for India—how to bring a 
igher civilisation into India. What a work, 
“ ata noble task for an Indian government! No 
lnglorious period of our dominion ” that, but a 
most glorious one! That would be creating India 
rab for God places His own power, His own 
nite e laws, in the hands of man. He per- 
a He sn to create mankind by these laws, even 
permits man to destroy mankind by neglect 
of these laws, 
: ‘\dditional interest was given to the reading by 
po esence of Prince Alfred, who arrived at the 
iene a of the proceedings of the depart- 
«eC “aber ome which followed, ; 
cu = “tn said that in the presence of his 
ghness, and the special attention given 


assurance of the regard paid 1o the subject, so im- 

portant to the welfare of the people. He (Mr. 

Chadwick) would state that if all landowners paid 

the same attention to the sanitary condition of 

their labourers, or to the condition of their 

cottages, the general mortality, even of rural 

labourers, would be reduced by nearly one-half. 

It was frequently put forth, as defensive of the 

army mortality, that disease was a necessary con- 

sequence, and an inevitable one, from massing 

men together in barracks, But they were massed 

more closely together in ships, and in ships in the 

Royal navy, where some sanitary care was taken, 

the death-rate was less than one-half that prevalent 
in barracks. On the home stations the death- 
rates were six and seven in 1,000, whilst in the 
barracks the death-rate was seventeen in 1,000. 
In the Royal navy, however, there was yet much 
to be done, especially for the improvement of the 
ventilation between decks. 

Mr. Rawlinson thought that if similar measures 

were adopted in India to those which had been 
adopted elsewhere with regard to the army, there 
was no doubt that they might expect the results 
predicted by Miss Nightingale. They remembered 
the fearful mortality which occurred in the army 
which left our shores for the Crimea—a mortality 
which had no parallel in our history, which even 
exceeded that of the Wulcheren expedition. That 
mortality was attributed to the climate and to 
certain other things, to the want of roads, to ex- 
cessive trench duty, to great exposure to the 
weather, &c.; nevertheless, owing to the exertions 
made in the camp, the mortality in the Crimean 
army during the last eighteen months of the 
campaign was reduced to a less rate tian that 
army had ever enjoyed in its barracks at home. 
Since that time great improvements had been 
made in our barracks at home, and in their sani- 
tary condition, and the rate of mortality had in 
consequence been reduced from 17} to 8} per 
1,000. If the same thing were done in India, 
if better barracks were erected, better sites 
chosen, and the spirit ration abolished, he be- 
lieved, humanly speaking, they might place the 
British army in India, now nearly 80,000 strong, 
in such a position that, in place of its mortality 
rising up to 60 and 70 per 1,000 it would not ex- 
ceed 20 per 1,000. 

On another occasion, Dr. Stevenson Macadam 
read a paper on “The Contamination of Water 
by Imperfect Drainage in Towns and Villages.” 

In the discussion which followed, Professor 
Gairdner, Glasgow ; Provost Whitelaw, Dunferm- 
line; Rev. Mr. Farquharson, Selkirk; and Dr. 
Mackenzie, Kelso, bore testimony to the great 
benefits which had arisen from Provost Lindsay’s 
Police Act. 

Professor Bennett thought people were apt to 
confound offensive smells and impure water. He 
had a strong idea that smells did no harm, and it 
had not been proved that smells arising from 
drainage had the slightest effect on our health ; 
at all events, not to produce ill-health. 

Mr. Elliott, Carlisle, maintained that fresh 
sewage did not injure water, and stated that fish 
had increased in the Eden, notwithstanding the 
introduction of sewage, which, he held, afforded 
food for the finny tribe. 

Dr. Alexander Wood expressed great surprise at 
what Professor Bennett had stated, and gave it as 
his opinion that in the majority of cases where a 
bad smell existed it was an indication given by 
the Almighty that something was wrong which 
required to be put right. He begged, ir the name 
of most medical men, to protest against the doc- 
trine that pure water was of more importance 
than pure air, and he would beg all gentlemen 
who were interested in that measure not to wait 
until the extraordinary problem of the utilization 
of sewage was solved, but to go forward and bene- 
fit the living generation. 

Mr. Elliott read a paper on “ Domestic and 
Hospital Ventilation.” A discussion took place 
on this subject, in which there took part Professor 
Gamgee; Mr. Heywood; Mr. John Casse, Lon- 
don; Dr. Spence; Mr. Lundy, Leith; Mr. Maw- 
son, Newcastle; and Mr. Stephenson, Edinburgh. 
Hints were thrown out by the speakers as to the 
ventilation of public and private buildings. In 
any room where people live, it was properly urged 
that there should be an unceasing current of air 
passing through the apartment. Reference was 
also made to the evils arising from confined bed- 
closets, as well as windows which did not open 
from the top. 

In a paper read by Mr. Kelman on o-opera- 
tion in Germany, he stated that at the end of last 
year there were 900 co-operative societies in Ger- 
many, possessing a paid-up capital of 300,000/., 





the topic before them, the section would see an 


working capital of one and a half million, and 
doing an annual business to the amount of 
4,500,0002. Of the 900 societies, 600 were loan 
and credit societies, 200 were for raw materials, 
bazaars, &c., and 100 co-operative stores. He 
gave an explanation of the system in its varied 
branches. 

For the meeting of working men the largest 
building in Edinburgh proved wholly inadequate 
to accommodate the thousands who were desirous 
of being present. The applications for tickets 
were about 35,000 in number, and not more than 
a tenth of the applicants could gain admission. 

At this meeting M. Garnier Pages spoke in 
French, and was interpreted sentence by sentence. 
He said,—I do not know a more solemn sight 
than that of a free man coming before such a 
great assemblage as this, and speaking some words 
to it with a free heart. I will speak to you asa 
free man, and I will speak the words of truth. Itis 
evident that of all sovereignties the first one is the 
sovereignty of the nation ; and it is not less evident 
that this sovereignty must be exercised with 
science and with all the gifts of intelligence. You 
have all of you rights, and you are free to exer- 
cise these rights. But I take the liberty to tell 
you that, if you are possessed of rights, you have 
also useful and special duties to fulfil. The first 
duty is, as the noble Lord Brougham has well 
said, to try, every one of you, to get all the infor- 
mation and all the knowledge which you require 
to have. When you see men here of all sorts and 
ranks—men of every description associating them- 
selves for the purpose of studying science, the 
duty of every one of you should be seen to be, to 
try to profit by these efforts which are being put 
forth in this direction. When the representatives 
of the working classes of Paris came to London, 
they were received as brothers; and I am sure 
that, if the representatives of Paris were to come 
to Edinburgh, they would be received in the same 
kind and affectionate manner. We must consider 
that there are other nations who at this moment 
are suffering, but I feel certain that you have 
great sympathy for these nations. When there 
is suffering on the earth, when there are miseries 
in the world, it should be your wish that there 
should arise in both countries,—in England and 
in France,—a spirit of concord, and of determina- 
tion to help the nations that suffer. 

The Sanitary Arrangements of Edinburgh as 
compared with other large Towns.—Dr. Little- 
john read a paper on the above subject, in which 
he advocated the daily removal of the solid and 
other refuse of houses. In no town in England, 
London not excepted, was this system carried out. 
In Scotland it was only adopted in a very few 
towns. The plan adopted in Edinburgh was to com- 
pel the inhabitants to carry down their solid and 
other refuse to the streets or courts in buckets or 
other suitable vessels, under a penalty of 40s. This 
refuse was removed by the authorities, sixty carts 
being employed in the service. The removal was 
superintended by an inspector of cleaning, assisted 
by a large staff of scavengers. There were 57,000 
tons of solid refuse removed from the streets of 
the city every year. This was sold to the farmers 
in the vicinity within a radius of twenty miles of 
the city, and realized 7,000/. per annum to the 
revenue of the city. In comparison with other 
manures, such as guano, bone, &c., it was in- 
valuable, as it was much cheaper, and was besides 
practically inexhaustible. Dr. Littlejohn said 
that in Liverpool not a single copper went to the 
funds of the city from the sale of its manure. To 
be effectual, the cleansing of large towns should 
not be left to private enterprise. It must be left 
to the authorities, who had ample means of ac- 
complishing the work. As the drainage of London 
and Leicester was carried out, a large amount of 
money was wasted and entirely lost. 

Dr. Andrew Wood said he had been a medical 
practitioner in the city for thirty years, and 
should know a little about its sanitary condition. 


was a large and important one. There were some 
people who maintained that there was no harm in 
a bad smell—that it, in fact, had a fattening 
effect. He was against everything that had a bad 
smell, because wherever there was a bad smell 
there was something wrong. Wherever there was 
a bad smell there must be lurking most delete- 
rious substances calculated to produce disease. 
He then detailed a case of fever which came under 
his notice in one of the best squares in the new 
town. There was nothing in that fashionable 
house to lead one to suspect what had caused the 
disease. First one and then six of that family 
fell ill, and then he made an examination, the re- 
sult of which was, that a cesspool was found under 





with a borrowed capital of 1,200,000/., making a 


the house which had not been cleaned for years. 


The question of the sanitary state of large towns 
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He knew houses in the city where human beings 
lived where they would not put their pig; where 
a lighted candle was necessary at midday to see 
the inmates. Body and soul were here contami- 
nated. Pure air, the light of heaven, a plentiful 
supply of water, and good drainage were what the 
working-classes required. 

Mr. Ker Porter said he had been engaged in 
constructing houses in Ireland, and in Hunting- 
donshire in England, and he found that by intro- 
ducing a flue rising from the ceiling to the top of 
the houses was a great boon to the health of the 
inmates. During the visitation of fever in these 
places, the inmates of the houses thus ventilated 
entirely escaped its ravages. 

Mr. Newlands, Liverpool, said he was no advo- 
cate of the “midden” system of Lancashire, 
but it was better than no drainage at all, 
as was the case in parts of Edinburgh. He 
said that it cost Liverpool 13,0007. annually 
for cleaning, from which they never derived any 
benefit. 

Mr. Girle said that in the course of time water 
would be introduced into every house in Edin- 
burgh, and especially those of the poorer classes. 
He maintained that two out of three houses 
in the old town of Edinburgh had sufficient 
room to be supplied with water and water- 
closets. 


The Laws of Property, and the Dwellings of 
the Working Classes——Mr. Thomas Hare read a 
paper on “ The Difficulties which the Laws of 
Property oppose to the Improvement of the 
Dwellings of the Working Classes.” He said he 
should nominally confine himself in his paper to 
the subject of the dwellings of the working classes 
in London, which he had had most opportunities 
of examining, and in which, from its vast popula- 
tion, the necessity of providing better habitations 
presented itself in every form ; but he might add 
that there was very little in what he should say 
which would not apply to any populous city. He 
had proposed for the Department of Jurisprudence 
a draft of a proposed law, having four main ob- 
jects ;—First, to facilitate the work of obtaining 
sites for the erection of buildings greatly more 
capacious than at present; secondly, to provide 
for the erection of these buildings, in larger and 
smaller tenements, so as to be within the reach of 
all classes, especially the poorer ; thirdly, to regu- 
late by by-laws, adopted by the proprietors them- 
selves, the relations of each to the rest for the 
common maintenance and good condition of the 
whole property, and the prevention of anything 
which might interfere with its enjoyment; 
fourthly, for a cheap system of local registration 
of titles, so that tenements might be transferred 
from one owner to another without deeds, readily 
and inexpensively, thus making it not only an 
investment of the highest moral and domestic 
value, but one in which earnings might as conve- 
niently be placed as in a savings bank. The pro- 
posed law was adapted, as he conceived, to remove 
the present legal and almost insurmountable diffi- 
culties in the way of this greatest and funda- 
mental step in the moral progress of the masses of 
the people. He had framed the Act for London 
only, but a dozen words would extend it to any 
other locality. 


Public Inspectors for Rural Cottages.—Dr. 
Begg read a paper on “ The Necessity of Appoint- 
ing Public Inspectors for Rural Cottages.” The 
case of rural cottages, he said, differed widely 
from that of the houses of workmen in cities. The 
workmen in the country were entirely at the mercy 
of servants and landlords; and, unless good cot- 
tages were provided for them, they could not 
obtain them by any efforts of theirown. It was 
admitted that a certain number of good cottages 
had already been erected in different districts ; 
but in many districts little or nothing had been 
done in improving the dwellings of the rural 
labourers. Even where the houses of the farmers 
had been immensely improved, and the most 
splendid steadings for the accommodation of 
cattle bad been erected, the lodgings of the 
ploughmen were often disgraceful. It was beyond 
a doubt that to this cause,—the miserable accom- 
modation of rural labourers,—must mainly be 
traced much of the immorality which prevailed in 
certain rural districts. In his opinion the time 
had come when the community, on the ground of 
humanity and in self-defence, should bring the 
matter to a point. One way to accomplish this 
result effectually would probably be to appoint 
authorized and paid public inspectors to examine 
all the cottages in the rural districts, and to 
report to some magistrate, who should have 
the ow to order the redress of existing 
evi 














IS TASTE AN EXPENSIVE INDULGENCE? 


In a recent Parliamentary debate it was stated 
by a high personage, “that the indulgence of 
taste proved very expensive,” and this caused 
some merriment from those who unthinkingly 
concurred. 

But it may be well, in these days of art museums, 
of schools of design, and of truthful work, to con- 
sider briefly whether this is borne out by facts, 
and whether it be not something besides taste 
that costs so much. This abused quality seems 
in places to be quite misunderstood; and it 
appears to be thought that taste and extrava- 
gance are synonymous terms; an exercise of the 
one being carried out only by an unlimited supply 
of the other. 

Now, as the subject under discussion was a 
matter of building, it will be right to consider it 
with reference to that, in the first place. 

Buildings cost more or less as they are large or 
small, substantially constructed, or otherwise, and 
if plain or enriched; and herein lie so many 
points of taste. 

The value of a building is computed, not merely 
from its original cost, but from its substantial 
condition, or otherwise, after some years of wear 
and tear, and is raised or reduced accordingly. 
So the taste of the person who builds is exercised, 
in the first instance, by having it well or ill 
built, and taking measures accordingly, by the 
employment or not of proper advisers in the 
matter, and paying an adequate amount for the 
work, 

It is exercised again by the condition of the 
design, by its beauty or faultiness, and its fitness 
for the proposed erection, for its consistency and 
unity. 

Tathen: it is exercised by the elaborations in 
the form of structural and superposed decorations 
which are intended to give éclat to the whole 
thing. 

Now, be it observed, that the design, the 
structure, and its decorations form three points 
of necessity : we must have all three to make one 
building complete ; and unless true taste be 
exercised in every part, and under all circum- 
stances, it will prove to be a very dear building 
indeed. If badly designed, ill built, and vilely 
“ decorated,” it will be a perpetual discomfort, and 
entail an endless expense in repair, alterations, 
and improvement; while, if taste have been exer- 
cised, it will form almost a sacred protection to 
it, and elicit expressions of continuous enjoyment 
and satisfaction, while outlay for improvement 
will not be needed at all. 

If we look to the old buildings, both sacred and 
secular, which now rear their heads amongst us, 
perhaps not so complete and entire as when first 
erected, but in which, if there be only ruin or the 
mutilation left by the fanatic, there will yet be 
perceptible the presence of taste,—of regard for 
consistency and the elements of beauty and 
strength of which the present day is more regard- 
ful. And these remains,—these bold, plain stones 
and oaken rafters, parts of the structural necessity 
itself,—would not have cost less had they been 
shaped in any other way, which would have 
equally suited the purpose of their position and 
use; and the moulded edges, sculptured bosses, 
and enriched details which meet the eye at every 
turn, they are joys for ever as things of true 
beauty, which no doubt delighted those in whose 
generation they were built, and now serve as 
examples and guides in this distant day of their 
existence; when, if left only to time, many of them 
would have still retained much of their original 
freshness and perfection. But the hand of man has 
been laid on with violence, thus hastening their 
disruption and ruin. Thus the point of sub- 
stantiality is vindicated ; and it may here be 
asked, How many of our present buildings will 
last 500, 300, or 200 years? Do contracts, com- 
petitions, and speculation aid the cause of really 
cheap and effectual building ? This may be well 
doubted, seeing the method of construction in 
ordinary use in the present day. 

On the other hand, some really fine structures 
have been and are in course of rearing which will 
do honour to their projectors now and for many 
years hence, from the simple reason that, having 
exercised in them the threefold taste, all will 
honour them; and indeed every one feels, from 
reasons perhaps which he cannot explain, that he 
is bound to give his assistance in upholding such 
desirable works, which, perhaps, have afforded him 
only a gratification of the eye in passing. 

But if, on the contrary, an outrage be perpe- 
trated upon even ordinary taste, its removal and 
destruction are univerally acquiesced in. 

Taste in building may be said to be the most 
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perfect adaptation of the means to the end; the 
best expenditure of money for a certain purpog¢ . 
an eye to the whole before the work is commenced. 
and a rigid attention to the execution of the work 
during its progress. 

Taste does not consist in extravagant outlay 
for an insignificant purpose; in covering up 
bad work with a tinsel clothing; or bedizenip 
a structure with an elaborate superficial 
ornation to the neglect of important structural 
conditions. 

If a building be required for a palpably small 
sum, there are of course certain matters and pur. 
poses to be provided for, as in the most costly 
edifices ;—strengths here, piers and voids there, as 
is usual. It is in the artistic disposition of these 
and other necessary matters that the “taste” 
will consist and evince itself. And it is well known 
that when a form has to be many times multi- 
plied, that very fact reduces the cost of its pro. 
duction very considerably; so that “things of 
beauty ” may meet the eye even for small sums, 
and so render the parts and the whole of our large 
building tasteful in an eminent degree without 
being expensive. But if, on the other hand, 
something very egregious be attempted at one 
part to the sacrifice of others of equal importance, 
which are left crude in consequence of the cost of 
one monstrosity, then taste is not displayed. It 
is mere expenditure without satisfactory result or 
return. 

Taste is even more shown in a consistent plain. 
ness altogether than in an ornate group with 
accessories of the barest and commonest character 
surrounding it, serving to make the bare appear 
worse, and the ornate ridiculous. 

In another case, however, there may bea worthy 
object to be attained, and an adequate sum where- 
with to accomplish it. Here the exercise of taste 
has another phase: all substantial parts are sure 
to be provided for, and then the enriched portions 
will have the attention and require the exercise 
of suitable taste. For, however meagre or elabo- 
rate adornments may be, they must accord with 
the general purpose and style of the building, and 
serve to enhance its beauty. 

Taste will first be exhibited in the fitness of 
the structure, and then in the enrichment, 
as it were, of that fitness; and an outlay 
for this is entirely legitimate when it can be well 
afforded. 

There can be no question, and it should be well 
remembered, that the first cost is the cheapest, 
and is the best investment of money in build- 
ing. 

Low-cost building is a great bane. There is 
quite a thirst amongst a certain class for big 
buildings for little sums; and, alas! contractors 
are found who favour this mania by tendering and 
showing themselves a good deal lower than angels 
by undertaking to erect them ; the small figures in 
the tender frequently swelling into large ones in 
the balance-sheet of bankruptcy,—a conclusion 
unsatisfactory to the builder, and not likely to lead 
to pleasant reflections in the possessor of such 
underpaid magnificence. 

Taste, again, is shown in proper pay for good 
work ; but in its most popular sense, it may be 
taken to mean—show, appearance, decoration, 
spending a large sum of money; and here, for 
“ taste,” might certainly be read “ extravagance. 
True taste, however, is generally profitable, like 
all good things, and its appreciation grows larger 
day by day. 7 

Turn we from the actual building to its adorn: 
ments,—those articles of vertu, fine pictures, 
peculiar china, glass, or metalwork, the life-like 
statuary,—those things which etherealize a0 
earthly tenement to those who have an apprecia- 
tive taste. True, each and every one of these may 
have cost a large sum of money; but it does not 
require much research to discover that the put 
chase of such things is a very excellent invest. 
ment. They are as good, or better than gold, 8 
their value for the most part increases with years; 
and if a collection of a well-known judge be to - 
sold, what a rush do we find to the auction-room 
what eagerness at the biddings, what — 
are paid upon the original cost, and wet 
some sums do we find realized almost daily A y 
their disposal in this manner! What 4 - 
legacy a few dusty bronzes, antique cups, or 80m 
small squares of canvas may turn out to i 
if converted into cash, as many persons 
testify ? ‘ 

Theveters) an indulgence in taste in the higher 
arts is not expensive when the word is misr A 
as wasteful and useless; but is the perc beed 
of valuable “portable property ” and Se 
which gladden the eye while they pro ‘aeas 
pocket, an outlay which, for the most part, re 
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—. 
to the possessor in a few years with adequate 
money interest, if so desired. ; 

And surely, apart from profit, even the gratifi- 
cation of the eye with objects of true taste is no 
small matter, but one which should be allowed 
gome scope : although it is not at all admitted 
that a tasteful building or article need cost more 
money, or so much, as one utterly devoid of taste 
and consistency, where real extravagance is deve- 
Joped and allowed to run riot, either in unscienti- 
fe construction, defective stylar characteristics, 
in meretricious decoration, or in impurity of form 
and inconvenience of arrangement. ; 

A display of real taste is frequently a negative 
exhibition, the simplicity of outline and purity of 
form being amply sufficient to delight the senses ; 
as “ beauty unadorned ” is beauty still, untram- 
melled by excrescent addenda, which deform while 
they add to the cost ; the composition possessing a 
bizarre appearance wherein beauty is hidden; and 
consequently no rest or satisfaction is afforded to 

eye. 

a adornment of perfect beauty, then, is 
waste; and if a building or work of art is to be 
profusely decorated, it should only be judged 
when completed, when its clothing, robes, and 
‘owels are set about it. Before this it is a mere 
1 scase, a framework to receive that which is to 
constitute its chief excellence, to make it present- 
able to the eye of taste by beauty of figure. 

The skeleton of the human form divine may 

all the structural elements necessary to 
the various uses to which it is to be applied, but 
it is in the muscular development and surface- 
carving that we discern the finished beauty which 
is acceptable to the general eye, which is now 
getting very critical and wakeful in art matters. 
It therefore behoves those having the appoint- 
ment of placing objects before it so truly to study 
the form, proportion, and uses before doing so, 
that they shall exhibit a superior order of know- 
ledge of taste in their works, so as to be truly 
leaders, and not pretenders, who do much harm 
and are blind guides. 

An exercise of taste proper may, therefore, be 
fearlessly indulged in by those who understand it 
and are well advised, whether it be in a building 
or in its fittings, in works of art, or in any mat- 
ter of composition where the educated eye is to be 
consulted in connexion with the cost. 

True form is one great item, and simple forms 
are mostly tasteful: much mischief is done by 
overloading with decoration: the ensemble is not 
pleasing, it may strike the eye by its pomposity, 
its many parts and colours may bewilder, but of 
repose there is none. It is trickiness from ground 
to roof, from end to end; patchy, gaudy, but 
oh! so costly, so much labour and material con- 
sumed; the only satisfaction being that it did 
cost 80 much, which is a common answer of many 
persons, 

Meretricious design must be one of two things;— 
exceedingly paltry, from its bareness and impurity, 
its inartistic form and arrangement; or very 
gaudy, from the defective form being required to 
be wrought over with something very glaring, to 
take off the attention, and cover the multitude of 
sins underlying the coat of many shapes and 
colours ; appealing to a sense of vulgar importance 
Without innate or inherent modest intrinsic merit 
ofany kind. While taste, on the contrary, may be 
shown to impart true and lasting pleasure at the 
least possible sacrifice of money value. Beautiful 
objects may be produced, or a building may be 
erected having a high standard of excellence. 
The secret of this, however, may lie in its sim- 
Dlicity, entirety, and fitness, without extraneous 
Parasitical ornation. It is the whole truth and 
tothing but the truth, which no one can gainsay. 

Ut it may cause exclamation,—How could there 
© 80 much excellence for so little money ?_ Why, 
indeed ? Because tasteful judgment had been 
xercised from beginning to end. 

_ Therefore it may be fearlessly asserted that an 
e ulgence in taste is not a wasteful expenditure 
i cash, but a source of true and refined pleasure. 

general cultivation of this, too, is a national 
cones encouraging, as it does, a higher class 
“artisans, and elevating the ideas of the people 
generally, not only in matters of art, but in every 

ranch of social economy ; all catching gleams of 

, ‘sunshine of refinement, by which dark places 
thee rance are lighted up, showing them in all 
P ton hideousness, and leading to their 
sulti onment, in favour of ways and pursuits re- 

0g from better information, of which there is 
pe Plenty of need, and for which there is ample 

Pe without fear of over-education. 
wid ta dulgence in true taste, therefore, may be 

& safe investment of capital. 
THoMas GOODCHILD. 
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THE BETHNAL-GREEN “ BLOOD- 
POISONING ” CASES, 


In a fair and well-toned article, the Lancet 


questions the correctness of the “ so-called blood- 
poisoning ;” but admits the existence of “ malig- 
nant scarlet fever ;” and states that, on personal 
examination, the writer had found the state of the 
locality to be “simply infamous.” Nevertheless, 
he thinks that “ the outbreak and malignancy of 
scarlet fever are not so clearly linked with insa- 
nitary conditions that we may venture to dogma- 
tize upon the relation of the one to the other.” 
But surely the writer cannot believe that there is 
no evidence of the close and causal coanexion 
between the malignancy of the disease, whatever 
he may call it, and the infamousness of the loca- 
lity. And besides, doctors so differ amongst 
themselves on this very point, that their cpinions 
neutralize each other; and the sanitary public 
may, we think, be excused, under such ¢ircum- 
stances, and in what we may fairly call the 
absence of any positive or unneutralised iaedical 
evidence or dictum on the subject, if they form an 
opinion of their own as to the essential connexion 
between the abominable, disgusting, infamous 
state of the locality on the one hand, and 
the malignancy of the disease there gerierated 
on the other. 
really after all merely technical, objection to the 
term “ blood-poisoning,” we had anticipated this 
in a note to what we said last week on the subject 
of the Bethnal-green inquests; and we must now 
repeat, that even were the medical profession 
unanimous, which they are not, in opinion that 
these were not, strictly speaking, such cases as 
they have heretofore known as blood-poisening ; 
‘“‘a popular and sanitary use has been made of the 
word, which is not now likely to give way to any 
mere professional restriction of meaning.” And 
again we say, if tarry and unclotting blood be not 
poisoned blood, what is it? All fevered blood 
must be poisoned blood, in a sanitary and popular 
sense, even were nothing but infection from some 
diseased human being the actual cause. What is 
the “ buffy coat” of fevered blood, as it used to 
be, and is probably still, called amongst the faculty, 
if it be not poisoned blood? The old sangradoes 
must have had some such idea of it when they 
bled the patients so mercilessly in order to get 
rid of it, little heeding that they were at the same 
time pouring out the remanent life’s blood which 
alone could cope with its deadly influence. 


As for the medical, and 


When Dr. Moore, the medical attendant on the 


patients, called the disease blood-poisoning, surely 
he knew well enough what scarlet fever, and even 
malignant scarlet fever, was; as did also Dr. 
Powell, when he gave evidence in one of the 
cases (all of which, be it noted, the Lancet main- 
tains—just as we had ourselves urged last week— 
were doubtless essentially of one and the same 
nature) that 7¢ was a case of blood-poisoning ; only 
he differed from Dr. Moore inasmuch as he aitri- 
buted this case to poisoning from kiduey disease. 


We fear that the doubts expressed by the 


Lancet may unintentionally mislead the public 
into the erroneous idea that the disease not being 
strictly and professionally speaking what it has 
been called, the insanitary state of the locality 
can have nothing to do with it, and may therefore 
be allowed to continue as before without any 
ostensible, serious, or fatal influence being attri- 
butable to it. This we feel assured the able writer 
is far from meaning, whatever side of the moot 
question of the connexion of filth with malignant 
scarlet fever he might happen to take. And if 
the infamously foul state of the locality do pro- 
duce any fatal influence, how does that influeace 
manifest itself, if not in the malignancy of the 
very disease, by whatever name we characterize it, 
which prevails in such a locality? Doubtiess 
want, and also infection, may contribute to the 
propagation of the disease, but no one—certainly 
not the Lancet writer—alleges that the state of 
the place has nothing to do with the fatality of 
the disease. And fearful as is such a disease, 
whether we call it malignant scarlet fever, or 
blood poisoning, or both, a still more horri le 
form of disease prevails in this very locality,--a 
loathsome disease of the skin,—a new disease, far 
worse than the ancient leprosy it must be, con- 
sidering the not only unsightly but most un- 
savoury nature of it,—an odour which itself 
betrays its but too close connexion with the ema- 
nations from that unclean animal the sow, which 
so abounds in Bethnal Green. That the blood is 
poisoned, even were it from this source alone, is it 
reasonable in such a case to doubt ? 


The faculty would do well to consider whether, 


with all their modern enlightenment, they have 
not departed somewhat too far from the “hu- 





moural pathology,” as it has been called, of past 
time. Medical men, of old, really did regard the 
blood as the life; impurity or poisoning of the 
blood as the main cause of disease; and purity 
of blood as the grand sanitary agent which 
swept away all, or nearly all, forms of disease. 
If the modern faculty still entertain the same 
opinions, they do not manifest these opinions, 
we suspect, as they ought to do, and as a sincere 
belief in them would impel them on all occasions 
to do. 





WATER SUPPLY IN BETHNAL GREEN. 


THE expense of coroners’ inquests in this neg- 
lected parish must be considerable, for scarcely a 
day passes without finding in the public prints 
some account of a necessary and often important 
inquiry. One of the most recent inquests in this 
district, has been held in Half Nichol-street, re- 
specting the death of a child who had died of 
cramp. On this occasion Mr. Leach, of Church- 
street, a lodging-house keeper, and one of the 
jury, said, that a great deal of disease and filth 
arose from the fact that there was no adequate 
supply of water. It was laid on even in districts 
composed of densely crowded houses for only 
twenty minutes in the twenty-four hours, and on 
Sundays there was none. On Sundays poor people 
might be seen running about with pails in their 
hands, begging everywhere for water, which was 
not to be had. The water-rate was 2/. a-year, 
and the landlords were unwilling to complain or 
ask for more water lest the rate should be in- 
creased. 

The water companies supplying the district 
are the East London and the New River com- 
pany. Mr. Massinghan, the parish surgeon, said 
that he could testify to the fact that disease was 
actually generated by the filth consequent on the 
bad water supply. Only that afternoon he had 
sent two persons to the Fever Hospital, whose 
illness, in his opinion, had been originated by 
want of cleanliness,—entirely by that cause. The 
coroner, Mr. H. Raffles Walthew, said that the 
want of water was a very serious danger to the 
health of the community, and he hoped that the 
public attention would be directed to the matter. 
It would be in vain to hope that any real im- 
provement in the state of the district could be 
made until so important a means of procuring 
cleanliness and health was placed within the reach 
of the inhabitants. 

For many years past we have directed attention 
to this great neglect, which cannot be so much 
charged to the water companies,—although it is 
clear that we need a cheaper supply of this neces- 
sary in the metropolis,—as to the parties who 
have the letting of the poorer kind of property, 
and the parish inspectors, who should not allow 
houses to be occupied unless a sufficient supply 
of water be provided for each house. As matters 
are managed at present, it is often the case that 
ten, twelve, fifteen houses, each room of which is 
crowded by people, have often only the supply 
which runs from one small pipe for from a quarter 
of an hour to twenty minutes,—seldom more. In 
courts and squares, there is for all the multitude 
barely enough for the supply of one house occupied 
by an ordinary family ; and our readers know that 
this source of mischief exists in many districts 
besides Bethnal-green. In one court we lately 
counted upwards of 250 men, women, and children, 
who were supplied in the way above mentioned by 
a single pipe. It cannot be said that the rental 
paid by the tenants of these dwellings is insufficient 
to meet this expense of water supply, for even 
the small, miserable houses of four rooms in the 
worst state of repair pay a rental of about 8s. or 
9s. a week—a sum more than enough to pay for 
water and other things needful. The day may not 
be far distant when the whole of our great popu- 
lation will have cause to regret the neglect of 
these matters. It is important that the parish 
inspectors should be men above reproach, possessed 
of a large amount of general and some scientific 
knowledge. The present rate of payment for these 
important functionaries is not sufficient to procure 
the right description of men, who in poor and 
crowded districts are of as much consequence in 
the preservation of life as the medical officers are. 
What dependence is to be placed on some of them 
was shown in our last. If owners will pay them 
better to overlook than the parish pay them for 
looking over, the result is not wonderful, 








Dat Pusric Rooms, CoMpETition.— The 
plans of Mr. Thomas Hillyer, of Ryde, Isle of 
Wight, architect, submitted for competition for 
building public rooms at Deal, in reply to adver- 





tisement in the Builder, have been selected. 
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THE MEMORIAL STATUE OF THE PRINCE 
CONSORT AT ABERDEEN. 


Tux inauguration of the memorial statue of 
his Royal Highness the late Prince Consort took 
place at Aberdeen on the 13th, in presence of her 
Majesty and various members of the Royal Family. 
The statue, which was subscribed for by the city 
and county of Aberdeen, is of bronze, by Baron 
Marochetti. It is placed upon a polished granite 
pedestal, and represents the Prince seated, and 
wearing a field marshal’s uniform, with the robe 
of the thistle over it: in one hand he holds a roll, 
and in the other the field marshal’s hat. Pre- 
viously to the uncovering of the statue, Mr. Ander- 
son, provost of the city, presented an address from 
the committee of subscribers to the statue; to 
which the Queen, through Sir G. Grey, returned 
areply. After the address and reply, the Queen 
was pleased to confer the honour of knighthood 
upon the Lord Provost, thenceforth Sir Alexander 
Anderson. 





INAUGURATION OF THE PRINCE 
CONSORT’S STATUE AT GUERNSEY. 


On Thursday, the 8th of October, the memorial 
to the Prince Consort was inaugurated by Major- 
General Sir M. J. Slade, Bart., Lieut.-Governor 
of Guernsey, who was assisted by the authorities 
of the island, and surrounded by spectators num- 
bering from 10,000 to 15,000. The day was held 
asa high holiday, with processions, decorations, 
&c. The statue is an electro-deposit, 10 feet in 
height, from Mr. Durham’s model, prepared for the 
Memorial of the Great Exhibition of 1851, now in 
the Horticultural Gardens, at Kensington. The 
copy has been electro-deposited by Messrs. Elking- 
ton, of London. A view of the statue appeared in 
the Builder of June 6,1863. The pedestal of the 
Guernsey memorial, however, differs, being merely 
a granite pedestal, beautifully worked, from the 
Cheesewring quarries, from which a part of the 
granite employed in the 1851 Memorial was 
had. It appears that, though it be excellent 
for macadamisation, Guernsey granite becomes 
spotted after some time; as, for instance, 
on the slabs marking the spot where the 
Queen landed on her visiting Guernsey some 
years ago. The Comet gives the following de- 
scription of the pedestal :—“ It consists of a step 
and landing, upon which are two courses of 
granite, rusticated. Upon these rest the plinth 
and a deep moulded base, the latter supporting 
the shaft, which is surmounted with a moulded 
capital. The statue crowns the whole.” The 
entire height of statue and pedestal is about 27 
feet. 

The statue is erected in St. Peter’s Port Har- 
bour, and is visible from the sea. The staging 
which was put up to accommodate the people was 
erected by Mr. John de Putron, builder, who also 
had put up120 poles, decorated with flags, along the 
quays. The bailiff of Guernsey (Mr. P.S.Carey) said, 
on the Governor presenting him with the statue 
on behalf of the community,—“‘The ceremony... . 
forms an era in the annals of our island, not only 
as disclosing to our view a work of art above all 
praise of mine, but, more than that, as recording 
to future generations the feelings of which that 
glorious work is the manifestation and the symbol. 
- «. And never let it be forgotten, that when 
the respect of mankind is paid to one who is so 
traly worthy of it as the Prince whose noble 
presence stands before us, the honour that is done 
to him redounds to the credit of those who have 
shown themselves capable of appreciating his 
merit.” 

The statue itself cost 900 guineas, and the esti- 
mate for the pedestal was 200/. 





ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES, 


Liverpool.—The first meeting of the sixteenth 
session, on the 7th instant, was presided over by 
Mr. W. H. Weightman. Mr. Kilpin, after stating 
that death had recently been very busy in thinning 
the ranks of their profession, referred to an 
article in the Atheneum, attributing to Mr. 


Cockerell the honour of being the architect of 


St. George’s Hall. They all knew, however, that 
the sole merit of the design and execution of the 
building was due to Mr. Elmes alone, and that 
Mr. Cockerell had nothing to do with it except 
finishing the interior. As they all wished to be 
remembered by their deeds, he considered it an 
act of injustice to Mr. Elmes that this most 
erroneous statement should have gone forth to 
the public. These observations appeared to meet 


livered the annual address, and in his concluding 
observations referred to the necessity for further 
improvements in the dwellings of the poor, and to 
the widening of streets in the various localities in 
the town. Mr. Hay having proposed a vote of 
thanks to the President, the meeting broke up. 
Bristol.—The first meeting this season of the 
Society of Architects was held on the 7th instant, 
at the Fine Arts Academy. Mr. Gabriel read a 
paper “On the Pantheon,” which was illustrated 
by a model brought from Rome by Mr. Palmer, 
and presented by him to the Academy of Fine 
Arts. A discussion ensued as to whether the 
rotunda and portico of the building were of the 
same date, 

Worcester.—The annual meeting of the Wor- 
cester Diocesan Architectural Society has been held 
in the council-room of the Natural History So- 
ciety. The report, which was read by Mr. J. 
Severn Walker, stated that while the committee 
were unable to report any considerable accession 
of new members, they had to deplore the loss by 
death of two of its original supporters—Earl 
Beauchamp, one of its vice-presidents, and the 
Rev. J. H. Wilding, a member of the committee 
from the formation of the society. The annual 
volumes of reports and papers for 1861 and 1862 
have been distributed amongst the members, They 
contain numerous contributions of interest, by the 
Rev. E. Trollope and other well-known writers 
upon architectural and archeological subjects. A 
review of architectural works in the district was 
also given in the report; after the reading of 
which the members and their friends proceeded 
on an excursion to Colwall, Coddington, Bos- 
bury, and Ledbury. The weather was fine, and 
the company numerous. When at Colwall, the 
party were pbotographed by Mr. Downes, of 
Malvern, who also took the church and adjoining 
manor-house. The company, after inspecting all 
the interesting objects in the neighbourhood, ad- 
journed to the rectory, where they were heartily 
welcomed and entertained at luncheon by the 
rector, the Rev. Mr. Custance, and hislady. The 
party then returned to Worcester, after having 
passed a pleasant day. 





DISSENTING AND ROMAN CATHOLIC 
CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Turnham-green.—The first stone has been laid, 
by the Rev. Dr. Manning, of a new Roman 
Catholic church at Turnham-green. The church 
is to be in the Gothic style, and will contain about 
600 persons. The architects are Messrs. Willson 
& Nicholas. 
Lacock (Wilts).—A new Wesleyan chapel has 
lately been opened here for divine service. It is 
situate near the wharf, and the foundation-stone 
was laid in May last. The chapel is in the Gothic 
style, with porch entrance, and was designed by 
Mr. John Gale, of this place, by whom, in con- 
junction with Mr. James Long, of Bradford-on- 
Avon (who executed the mason’s, tiler’s, and 
plasterer’s work), the building has been erected. 
The dimensions are 32 feet by 22 feet inside, 
affording accommodation for about 160 persons. 
The cost, including deep foundations, vestry, 
boundary-walls, iron railing, brass fittings for 
lighting, window-blinds, &c., has been rather over 
5007. The site was given by a gentleman of the 
neighbourhood, who also contributed towards the 
cost of the building. 
Hulme.—The foundation-stone of a new Pres- 
byterian chapel, with schools to be attached, 
specially intended for the English-speaking de- 
scendants of Welsh Presbyterians residing in the 
district, has been laid on a plot of ground front- 
ing to Upper Medlock-street and Booth-street, 
Hulme. The proposed building will be in the 
Italian style. The frontage to Upper Medlock- 
street will be 40 feet, and to Booth-street, 65 feet. 
The school and vestries will be underneath the 
chapel. The entrance to the school will be in 
Booth-street, and to the chapel, in Upper Med- 
lock-street. It is proposed to accommodate 400 
persons in the chapel, and a similar number of 
children in the schools. The estimated cost of 
the building and fittings is 1,500/., the whole of 
which will be defrayed by subscription. The 
contractor is Mr. Mitchell, of Greenheys. 
Bradford.—The new Horton-lane Congrega- 
tional Chapel, Bradford, Yorkshire, has been 
opened for divine service. It is in the Elizabethan 
style of architecture; but the details are princi- 
pally Italian. The new building is situate in 
Horton-lane, above the old chapel, and imme- 
diately below the new school, the chapel and 
school together being of an | form, with the 
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school, reversed. The pulpit is of Caen sto 

is the gift of Mr. George Salt, of flaltalve. The 
organ has been entirely remodelled and refitted 
under the management of Messrs, Sagar & Rad. 
cliffe, of Leeds. To the right and left of the 
organ are the minister’s and deacons’ vestries 
The ceiling, which rises at least 45 feet above the 
floor of the area, is of plaster, moulded to cor: 
respond with the rest of the building. In the 
chapel there is accommodation for about 1,300 
persons, allowing 20 inches to each individual, of 
which number 730 sittings are on the ground. 
floor, The chapel and school have cost together 
nearly 11,0007. Towards this 8,0002. has been 
raised. The architects are Messrs. Lockwood ¢ 
Mawson, and the clerk of the works, Mr. John 
Morpeth. 

Sheffield.—The foundation-stone of a new edifice 
to be called Broom Park Congregational Church, 
has been laid at Sheffield. The site of the chapel 
adjoins Newbould road, which runs along the 
west side of Wesley College grounds from Clarke. 
house road to Glossop road. The building will 
only be large enough to accommodate 300 persons 
but it is to be so constructed as to form the nave 
of a much larger chapel to be hereafter erected, 
It will-be in the Gothic style of architecture, 
with a gable to the front. There will be a large 
window in the gable, and under the window a 
projecting parapetted porch, with two doors form. 
ing the entrance to the chapel. There will be 
four two-light windows, on each side, with but- 
tresses dividing the nave into bays. The windows 
are to be ornamented with tracery. The roof is 
to be boarded; the outside slating to be in pat- 
terns. The seats will be of red deal, varnished, 
The complete design comprises a tower in front, 
and vestry and transepts at the back. Mr. C. J, 
Innocent is the architect; and Mr. B. Carr con- 
tracted for the mason’s work; Mr. W. Gibson for 
the woodwork ; Mr. Staniforth for the slating; 
Mr. G. Taylor for plastering; Mr. Bissett for 
plumbing and glazing; and Mr. Puttrell for 
painting. 

Hexham.—The corner-stone of a new United 
Presbyterian Church has been laid at Hexham. 
The edifice is in the Gothic style of architecture, 
from a design by Mr. Thomas Oliver, of New- 
castle-on-Tyne, architect. The material is stone. 
The ground floor will accommodate 365 persons, 
and provision has been made for future enlarge- 
ment by the addition of an end gallery. The 
sittings are open benches of commodious size. The 
building will be heated bya Gill stove, and will 
be ventilated in conjunction with both the heat- 
ing and artificial lighting. The roof is on one 
span, ceiled about two-thirds from ‘the apex, for 
the purpose of ventilation. At the rear of the 
church are a school-room and vestry. The con- 
tractors are—for the mason’s and slater’s work, 
Mr. Bulman; carpenter’s and joiner’s work, 
Mr. Snowball; plasterer’s work, Mr. Oliver; 
ironwork, Messrs. Pattinson, Davison, & Spencer ; 
and plumber’s work, Mr. Wilson, all of Hexham. 
Mr. John Ridley is the local superintendent of the 
works. 





FEVER IN BELFAST. 


Tue want of water so much complained of, 
and to which we more than once alluded in 
course of the past summer, is now, combined 
with filth and want of drainage, producing the 
dreaded fruits of such a state of things. 
Fever has got into the town; and not amongst 
the poorer classes only, but in the more respects 
able localities, where there have been two, three, 
and four fever cases in a single house, In 
one row, only one house was exempt. In most 
instances the fever is of a mild typhoidal type, 
but cases of malignant fever are spoken of by ® 
correspondent of the News Letter, who points 
attention to the horrible state of the Friar’s-bush 
graveyard, where holes 12 feet deep, are filled with 
coffins packed one close above another, to within 
12 inches of the surface! The wind for some 
time had been blowing, he s»ys, from the south- 
west; and, in the north-east part of the town, near 
the Botanic Gardens, fever has been markedly 
prevalent and malignant. The state of this grave 
yard was pointed out some years ago by the pres 
but the abomination is still permitted. There “il 
many streets, of four and five years’ standing, § a 
undrained ; and festering cesspools prevail in 
parts of the town. There are also peur 
marshes called the Bog meadows, near the to : 
The water is still defective in quantity, —. 
the Lagan water, which is believed to yet 
jured the health of the town from its bad Lae Ge 
The engine-power of the waterworks also seem 








with general sympathy. The President then de- 


lower part of the letter, which represents the 


be insufficient. 
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Ss 
CHICHESTER CATHEDRAL, 


Your correspondent, “ Ecclesiasticus,” men- 
tions Chichester Cathedral as “ among the choicest 
examples of successful restoration.” I am afraid 
this well-meant commendation may lead your 
readers to think that the works are complete. It 
's true that the roofs and gables of the transept 
have been rebuilt; that the arches of the crossing 
have been turned; and that the woodwork pro- 
yided by the Chandler Memorial Fund is ready, 
but we still require 12,0007. to complete the 

ire, without which the effect of the building 
would be wholly marred on the exterior. Any 
help of the laity who may feel inclined to follow 
the example of their forefathers, and assist the 
dean and chapter in their earnest endeavours, by 
providing the lacking funds, would be gratefully 
received by them. Smaller or the smallest sums 
contributed by those either unable to give much, 
or unwilling to have their names known, may be 
sent to me, at 64, Ebury-street,S.W., and I would 
thankfully acknowledge the gift (if you give me 
permission) in your columns. 

MacKENzIE E. C. Watcort, 
Precentor of Chichester. 








HOLBORN VALLEY, AND IMPROVEMENT 
OF THAT NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


Brine well acquainted with London, and having 
resided some years in Hatton-garden, close to the 
scene of daily—I may almost say hourly—accidents, 
I feel particularly interested in the improvement 
of that untoward or vexatious incline; which is 
constantly painful to the horse, the driver, and 
the observer. Now, only now, the Corporation of 
London seem inclined to do something in this 
matter; and publicly advertise for “ Designs, with 
descriptions, plans, sections, and estimates” for 
this important work ; to be prepared and delivered 
within the inconsistently short time of about three 
weeks. This is so evidently unreasonable, that I 
refrain from commenting upon it, in any way 
whatever. Living, as I have already said, in the 
adjoining district, and having no occupation, I 
have deliberately, carefully, and thoroughly exa- 
mined the site and neighbourhood, with the five- 
shilling plan of the locality in my hand. In 
making such alterations and improvements in, 
and adjacent to, Holborn-hill and Skinner-street, 
“as may conduce to the convenience of the public, 
and to the accommodation of the metropolitan 
traffic,” great care must be taken, in attaining the 
principal object, not to destroy or deteriorate the 
value of adjoining property, more than is abso- 
lutely necessary. While examining the neigh- 
bourhood of Holborn-hill and Skinner-street in 
one direction, and Farringdon-street running north 
and south in the other direction, it seems quite 
evident that no plan should interfere with, or ob- 
struct the present main thoroughfares: there 
must always be a good wide roadway, communi- 
cating with Farringdon-street from east and 
west ; therefore, it appears advisable that Holborn- 
hill, Skinner-street, and Farringdon-street, north 
and south, should remain unaltered, in order that 
the traffic to and from “the lower street, may not 
be more inconvenienced than at present: hence 
the household property, as we now find it, will not 
be materially decreased in value by the alterations 
now under consideration. 

The author proposes to form an entire new 
treet, about the width of Hatton-garden, com- 
mencing westerly at the corner of Fetter-lane 
and Holborn, crossing Bartlett’s-buildings and 
Thavie’s Inn; not interfering with St. Andrew’s- 
court; over the burial-ground south of St. Andrew’s 
Church on arches; no other buildings on the 
churchyard ; the school-house to be taken down, 
and arches to carry the new road erected in its 
Place; crossing Shoe-lane on an arch, close to 
Messrs, Pontifex & Wood’s premises; across Far- 
ningdon-street on three arches, a large one for 
carriages, and two smaller ones for foot-passengers, 
continuing towards the Old Bailey opposite New- 
gate-street ; altogether a distance of about 500 
=. The greatest depth beneath a straight 

‘te, from Fetter-lane to Old Bailey, is, in Far- 
Tingdon-street, about 25 feet. 

: he merest glance at the before-named vicinity, 
—_ 80 hasty a visit to the line proposed, must 
of bal those who are acquainted with such class 
en iene that, with few exceptions, the houses 
wh vd inhabitants between Fetter-lane and 
and oy s-buildings, also those between Shoe-lane 
d Bailey, are of the very lowest order ; 

aa W courts and passages, in many cases with- 
& thoroughfare, inhabited by a numerous 
tion, generally with a family in each room. 


Under these circumstances, it would be difficult to 
find such a site, which, as at present, is almost 
worthless, surrounded by many valuable business 
streets ; and, as regardssanitary matters, it would 
be doing good service to the community, by elter- 
ing 80 crowded and thereby unhealthy a locality ; 
at the same time dispersing the inmates, and 
inducing them to settle in a more wholesome part 
of the town. 

By making an entirely new, wide, level road- 
way, communicating, at both ends, with a long- 
established trading thoroughfare, in the heart of 
the mercantile world, namely, Holborn to the 
west, and Newgate-street to the east, the ground 
on each side will, in all probability, be rendily 
taken at a profitable ground-rent, for the purpose 
of erecting buildings with offices, or first-class 
shops. The formation of this proposed elevated 
way will tend considerably to lessen the confusion, 
which is so inconvenient, in consequence of the 
crossing both ways at Holborn-valley, recently 
much increased by the great traffic to and from 
the Underground Railway. 

The following is an approximate estimate of the 
cost, exclusive of building the houses :— 

Extreme length 500 yards, by about 60 yards 

wide, of freehold ground and buildings, at 

per lineal yard ....-...secececccccese ++ £400 £260,000 

[This item would average about 1,400/. for a 
moderate-sized house and the freehold ground 
belonging to the same.] 

Getting rid of old buildings, clearing ground, 

&c., &c., at per lineal yard .........0-. £20 10,009 
500 yards in length, by 20 yards in breadth, and 

averaging 5 yards in height, of arches, ma- 

sonry, use of implements, &c., total 50,000 

cubic yards, at per yard .......c.eeeeeee 30s. 75,000 

[This mode of valuation is something after the 
manner that architects and builders arrive at a 
rough estimate, by cubing the outside dimen- 
sions of an edifice, and valuing it according to 
the class of workmanship, at from 6d. to Is., or 
1s. 2d., per foot cube.] —_—-_ 
285,000 
Professional services at 5 per cent.....+eseseee 14,250 

£209,250 
Contingencies.... 20,000 


| CPOE PELE eee £349,250 
C. H. Smiru. 








HOLBORN VALLEY. 


To Mr. Turner’s list of projects for the Holborn Valley 
you can add the following:—One by the late J. A 
Galloway, civil engineer, and Mr. W. M. Higgins, archi- 
tect, for a viaduct, 30 feet in width, in the centre cf the 
road from Hatton-garden to the Saracen’s Head, the road 
made the uniform width of 80 feet; another by the late 
Charles Pearson and J. B. Stevens, architect, who pulled 
down the whole of the houses included in the space be- 
tween Ludgate-hill and Clerkenwell-green, Cow-cross- 
street, and Shoe-lane; one by the late J. B. Papworth ; 
another by Mr. Marsh Nelson—a viaduct from Hatton- 
garden to Clerkenwell-green ; and last but not least, one 
y Mr. Bunning, the present City architect. Most of 
these plans can be seen in the library at the Fine Art 
Museum, South Kensington. R. 








A GREAT FACT IN COMPETITION, 


Srr,—It is a fact no less sad than true that, in 
nineteen out of twenty cases of public competi- 
tion, the result is—mirabile dictu !—the success 
of “our fellow townsman.” The decision of the 
Cheltenham Parish Church Competition Com- 
mittee is another instance of these strange coin- 
cidences. Certainly, no one will blame Mr, C. H. 
Cooke for being successful, but the thirty-two 
unsuccessful competitors will draw their own con- 
clusions on learning from the Cheltenham Exami- 
ner the connexions of that gentleman with the 
town. SUBSCRIBER. 








EASTBOURNE, 
EPIDEMIC ATTRIBUTABLE TO BAD DRAINAGE. 


Srm,—As no publication has been more earnest 
or more successful in directing attention te the 
great national subject of public drainage than 
the Builder, I solicit permission to offer a few 
brief remarks in reference to the epidemic now 
unhappily so prevalent in Eastbourne. It is very 
natural to assume, and very probable, that the 
scarlet fever was in the first instance introduced 
into Eastbourne by some of the many invalids who 
resort thither for the re-establishment of their 
health; but there must have been other predis- 
posing agencies at. work to have aggravated and 
spread the malady; and amongst them bad and 
imperfect drainage must be regarded as. the 
principal. 

To the westward of Eastbourne, near the hill 
upon which the martello tower stands, and in close 
proximity to the site selected for the new Czven- 
dish Hotel, is a pond of considerable size filled up 





with putrid matter, now being partially covered 


over by the earth taken from the excavations for 
the many new buildings rising so rapidly in this 
vicinity. 

To the east of the town, in the direct rear of 
the new fort, and abutting upon the ground ap- 
propriated to rifle practice, are large pools of mud 
and stagnant water, mixed with the filth and dirt 
from the adjoining cottages and pig-sties. 

The old town is most imperfectly drained, and 
it "sees whether the new town is drained 
at all! 

It is, therefore, clearly evident that the identical 
same causes which occasioned so much illness a 
short time since at Croydon, Sandgate, Southsea, 
and, I must add, Brighton, have this season pro- 
duced at Eastbourne the same distressing result. 
Let the parochial authorities of Eastbourne only 
exert themselves in the right direction, viz.,— 
drain, cleanse, and purify their town, and East- 
bourne will soon once more become the favourite 
resort of wealth and fashion. As this is the first 
time, and possibly may be the last, upon which I 
may have occasion to address you, allow me to 
convey to you the expression of my earnest thanks 
for your unremitting and philanthropic efforts to 
ameliorate the sanitary condition of this country, 
and improve the dwellings of the poor, both in 
town and country. 

A FUGITIVE FROM EASTBOURNE. 








KING INA’S PALACE, 


Sr1r,— Under the above heading a letter has lately ap- 
peared in your paper, to which my attention has been 
directed ; and being the unfortunate person whose judg- 
ment and taste, or the want of it, in the restoration of the 
above palace has secured for him the pillory of the press,— 
the material pillory being no longer one of our institu- 
tions, to the intense regret of ‘‘ F. S. A. ;” I may be 
allowed perhaps a short space in your next issue. 

It is with me a cherished principle to hate and despise 
anonymous writing; nor would I condescend to notice 
the communication of ‘‘ F.S. A.’? were it not for the 
purpose of daring him to lift the vizor, and show the 
worid that he has a claim to a higher grade of being than 
that of the bushranger or the assassin. 

If he has the courage to fling off the mask, which is 
only needed to shield the cheek of the coward, or the 
brow of the villain, I will break a lance with him on any 
issue he may choose to raise respecting the manner in 
which the restoration of ‘‘Ina’s Palace’? has been 
effected. 

If he has not the courage to do this, either in yonr 
paper or any other that may be open to us, and put his 
name to what he has to say, I shall still have to hesitate 
whether to regard the ‘‘ Fellow” as belonging to a 
** Slandering Association,”’ or the ‘‘ Society of Assassins:’’ 
most probably the latter, as he seems such an adept at 
stabbing in the dark : if so, he will not come out from his 
Jurking-place to meet the combat he has provoked, nor 
shall I therefore be able to 

** Put but a drop of water in a spoon, 
And it shall be as all the ocean, 
Enough to stifle such a villain up.’”’ 


Frome, Somerset, JosEPH CHAPMAN. 





° 
BOW COMMON, 

Sir,—Taking astroll the other day tothe East end of Lon. 
don, I walked over Bow Common to see how matters were 
progressing in that quarter, and confess I felt very much 
grieved to notice the wretched state of things there. The 
Common appears everywhere to be marked out for streets ; 
and, in some places, houses are built, but no streets are 
finished. The houses finished or building are of a very 
inferior description, the materials used being of bad kind. 
Besides, the houses are too small, and small houses run 
up with bad materials are always more or less deficient in 
sanitary arrangements. 

But what I am most anxious to draw public attention 
to, through the columns of the Builder, is the fact, that 
no provision is made for a public park or garden. Thisis 
to be deeply regretted. ‘The neighbourhood is densely 
populated,—Blackwall, Poplar, Bow, and Stepney. The 
people used to have athletic games on the Common before 
it was enclosed. Of course, that is now out of the question, 
the ground being cut up, bricks burning, and soon. Why 
should not a portion of the Common be reserved for the 
use of the poor people of that locality? Wesee some 
parishes now regretting having allowed all the land in 
their neighbourhood to be used ; and, not having left any 
portion for a park, now obliged to seek land miles away 
(Finsbury, for instance) ; and yet we allow some rich per- 
son to close the few open places remaining, which really 
belong to the people, and never call out till it is too late. 

However, even now two small gardens might be made, 
and should at once be seen after, as the other blocks have 
one or more houses alrea‘ly erected thereon. Ifthe oppor- 
tunity be allowed to pass by, future generations will have 
to deplore the present apathy of those whom it concerns, 
West Enp. 








PROCEEDINGS UNDER METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING ACT. 


On the 6th, Mr. Barnett, district surveyor of Maryle- 
bone, summoned, before Mr. Mansfield, Joseph Patterson, 
of Hereford-street, for commencing to build without 
proper notice, under the 41st section of the Act. The 
magistrate fined him 5/. for neglect. 

Another summons was taken out against the same 
builder, for erecting a washhouse with 43-inch walls, 
instead of 9-inch walls. An order was made to amend 
within one month. 

Charles Fairvington and Joseph Short, nurserymen, 
of Elm Tree-road, were summoned for building green- 
houses with 43-inch walls, instead of 9-inch walls. An 
order in each instance was made to amend within one 
month, with a recommendation from the magistrate for 





the parties to apply in the interim for the sanction of the 
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Metropolitan Board of Works to allow the walls to remain, 
expressing his regret that neither he nor the district sur- 
veyor under the Building Act had any discretion in the 
matter. 

On the 9th, Mr. Godwin, South Islington, summoned 
Peter Brewster, of Howard-road, Stoke Newington, before 
Mr. Barker, Clerkenwell Police Court, for erecting a 
water-closet adjoining a house. in Canonbury-road, with- 
out giving the notice required bythe Act. Fined 2/. and 
expense of the summons. 








Hiscellanea. 


MEMORIAL OF THE LATE PRINCE CONSORT AT 
PrrtTH.—This memorial is to take the shape of a 
statue, to be executed by Mr. Brodie, sculptor, 
Edinburgh, and erected on the North Inch. This 
resolution has been carried by a majority of 30 to 
9 of the subscribers, and a committee has been 
appointed to see the work carried out. 


STREET IMPROVEMENT IN BRADFORD. — The 
special street comthittee of the local council have 
reported as to the projected improvement of the 
crooked and narrow thoroughfares of the town. 
They propose the widening and improving of the 
Bowling-green end of Tyrrel-street, various 
similar improvements in Market-street, the exten- 
sion of Brook-street, the formation of a new street 
between Westgate and Thornton-road, and the 
widening and other improvement of Kirkgate, 
Ivegate, and Carlisle-road. 


A Purrip WELL.—At a meeting of the Truro 
Town Commissioners, an extraordinary fact was 
brought to light. The Board of Commissioners 
had been newly elected, and the “new blood” 
was rather troublesome in asking questions about 
divers things. One of these questions was put to 
the surveyor under the Board, who admitted that 
there was a public well, or pump, in Rosewin-lane, 
Pydar-street, which had been used by the poor 
people in that populous neighbourhood for the last 
two years, and was found to emit such a stench 
that workmen now employed could not stand over 
its mouth. A common sewer opened into it. 
Complaints had been made respecting the pump 
two years ago, and the grievance had only re- 
cently been remedied. Such is the state of 
sanitary matters in the principal town in the 
duchy of Cornwall. 


THe TynDALE MemMorIAL.—The Bristol Daily 
Post states that this structure has now attained 
a height of about 60 feet, but that, about 20 feet 
above the surface of the soil, the stone has given 
way, causing a long rent, which has so weakened 
the building that the entire structure must be 
taken down. Various causes are assigned as to 
the origin of the accident, but the most correct 
opinion appears to be that which attributes it 
to the mixture of the hard stone from Box, with 
the soft sandstone of the locality, causing the 
latter, from the immense weight, to give way 
under the pressure. The Gloucester Chronicle 
adds,— We regret that we must confirm the state- 
ment of our Bristol contemporary. The stones 
with which the column is built are too small for 
the purpose, and they have been put together with 
mortar which has no binding quality. Cracking 
has begun, and the tower must be taken down. In 
other words, the money of the subscribers, 800/., 
which has been spent upon it, is lost. We hope, 
however, that this will not prove an end to the 
project of a Tyndale Monument. 


THR EARTHQUAKE AS FELT AT TENBY.—A 
correspondent at Tenby, who resides on a sea-girt 
limestone rock whose strata show the contortions 
produced by former convulsions of nature, says :— 
“I was awakened by a feeling that I was moving 
with intense rapidity; then I heard a fearfully 
loud deep-toned noise, as if approaching, which it 
did rapidly, with a crashing sound, very much 
like near thunder mufiled, if you can imagine 
what that would be. I felt everything shake, 
and I was immediately turned from my right side 
on which I was lying, on to my back, and then 
back again. I sprang up to rush to the children. 
The height of our house made me feel our case hope- 
leas, for an earthquake I felt convinced it was....... 
You know how rapidly all this passes through the 
mind. The noise passed on, but the motion con- 
tinued ; not the same swing, but a jerking mo- 
tion, as though the mighty rock on which our 
house is built was settling into its place. I fully 
expected to hear the falling of houses, and looked 
out of the window. A more perfect picture of 
peace could not be imagined. It was a lovely 
night, and Tenby lay asleep in a flood of moon- 
light—you know how beautiful. As I looked I 
doubted myself, but had only to close my eyes to 
feel the truth of the awful sound and sensation 
just experienced.” 











Luypy GraniTE Company.—The first ordinary 
meeting of this company has been held in the City, 
for the purpose of increasing the capital from 
25,0002. to 100,0002. The whole of the capital had 
been subscribed by friends. The motion for in- 
creasing capital from 25,0002. to 100,000/. was 
carried unanimously. 

ACCIDENT aT Brixton.—A serious accident 
has happened at a large chapel for the Methodists, 
in course of enlargement at Brixton Hill. A large 
beam of timber fell, carrying with it a small por- 
tion of the roof and five poor fellows who were at 
work there. One of the men had to fix the beam, 
when it gave way, carrying him with it, fracturing 
his skull fatally, and injuring the others. At the 
inquest, it appeared that the breaking of an old 
tie-beam was the cause of the accident. 

FrMALE ScHOLARSHIPS IN ArT.— The Com- 
mittee of Council on Education propose, with the 
sanction of the Treasury, to establish two scholar- 
ships, to be held by the two most eminent female 
students of the schools of art throughout the 
country; the endowment for such scholarships 
having been provided by the fees taken for in- 
specting the wedding presents of their Royal 
Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales, at 
South Kensington Museum, in May last. 

Royat Enewish Oprra. — Mr. W. Harrison 
commenced his eighth season on Monday last with 
a new opera by Mr. Vincent Wallace, called The 
Desert Flower; and the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, the Prince and Princess Christian of 
Denmark, and the King of Greece, amongst his 
audience. Miss Susan Pyne, Mr. Weiss, Mr. 
Corri, and Mr. Harrison, sang the principal parts ; 
Mr. Grieve had painted the scenery; and Mr. 
Mellon conducted ; so that the opera had every 
chance of success, and achieved it; at any rate a 
succes d’estime. We must take another opportu- 
nity to speak more in detail. 

DeatH oF Mr. JoHN SHEEPSHANES. — This 
gentleman died on Monday in last week at his 
residence in Rutland Gate: he was born in 1787. 
The public will know him by name as the muni- 
ficent donor, in 1856, of “the Sheepshanks Gal- 
lery ” of pictures at the Kensington Museum ; for 
which noble gift, by the way, worth 60,000/., and 
containing many of the best works of Mulready, 
Leslie, Landseer, and others, he might have re- 
ceived some honorary recompense besides mere 
thanks. An order of merit is much wanted in 
this country as a legitimate recognizance of public 
benefactors ; but, in the case of Mr. Sheepshanks, 
and Mr. Vernon, the grant of such an order might 
have been otherwise supplied. 

IMPORTANT SaNITARY MEASURE FOR LIVER- 
PooL.—The Liverpool town council, on the recom- 
mendation of the health committee, have at length 
resolved to apply to Parliament for powers to 
purchase the courts and alleys of the borough, of 
the state of which we have lately spoken, in order 
that they may effect comprehensive improvements, 
and prevent, if possible, the continuance of fever 
and other diseases in these localities. One-fifth 
of the population of Liverpool at present reside in 
these courts and alleys, which are 3,103 in number, 
containing 18,610 persons,and many of which places, 
as lately remarked, are so ill-ventilated that fever 
is never absent. It is proposed to charge the cost 
of purchasing this property on the general rate 
authorized to be levied by the local sanitary Acts, 
the rate not to be increased beyond 1d. in the 
pound in any one year. 

DEaTHS FROM Fovut AIR IN A CISTERN.—At 
Leicester, four persons have been killed by carbonic 
acid gas in a cistern holding grains and swill for 
pigs. The cistern, according to the local Advertiser, 
was 6 feet Ginches deep, by about 2 feet by 2 feet 
2 inches; and was usually covered by a lid, and 
descended by a ladder. The cover had not been 
removed at night preparatory to descent into it 
in the morning as usual; and a boy, who seems to 
have been the only sensible person in the family, 
refused to go down, on account of the foul air, 
when his master went down himself, and was 
suffocated. He was followed by his daughter, 
who was also killed; and she was followed by 
a young man, who met the same fate; when 
another young man had the folly, notwithstanding 
all these significant warnings, to descend also, and 
was suffocated like the others. How four grown 
persons could ever descend into a cistern of such 
dimensions as those described, so as to be all 
suffocated, while a ladder also stood inside, and 
grains at the bottom, it is hard to conceive. A 
hook and rope were at last got, and the four 
unfortunates were all readily got out, as the first 
one might have easily been in the same way, with- 
out the sacrifice of the other lives. The case is 
very similar to what so often happens in wells. 





Rattway TRAFFIC RETURNS.—The traffic ro, 
ceipts of railways in the United Kingdom amounteg 
for the week ending the 26th September, on 
10,882 miles, to 634,737/., and for the correspond. 
ing week of last year, on 10,428 miles, to 615,801/ 
showing an increase of 454 miles, and of 18,9367, 
in the receipts. : 


BRIGHTON: THE NEW WEST PrER.—At g 
meeting on Tuesday last, Mr. H. Moor, in the 
chair, it was resolved to extend this company’s 
capital from 20,000/. to 25,0002. The result wil] 
be that the new pier will be 40 feet wide insteag 
of 10 feet 6 inches, as at present. The work is to 
be delivered, perfect, in twelve months from the 
time the contract is taken. 


WatTER FOR LEEDS.—The Leeds Town Coun. 
cil has been discussing the water supply of 
the borough, and has approved contracts with 
Mr. A. M. Child for brickwork, and with Messrs, 
J. Butler & Co. for cast-iron girders and tie-rodg 
to be used in covering over Wocdhouse Moor 
reservoir, at a cost of 5,863. 13s. 7d. It will 
be twelve months before the additional engine 
get to work which was being put down at Arth. 
ington, and then the daily supply to Leeds will be 
7,500,000 gallons. The waterworks committee 
will then be able to cheapen the price of water 
a little. 


St. BartHotomMrw’s Hosprrat, CuatTHau.— 
The Hospital erected by means of Gundulph and 
Watts’s gifts has been opened. It is not of an 
ornate character outwardly, but is described in 
the local News as well adapted inwardly to the 
restoration of health. The wards are spacious, 
light, and airy, and fitted with iron bedsteads, 
The plastering of the walls is non-absorbent. The 
western wing is devoted to lock patients. The 
laundries have all the modern improvements for 
washing, wringing, drying, and mangling clothes, 
The hospital was erected from designs by Mr. R. 
P. Pope, of London, architect. Mr. A. Stump, of 
Brompton, was the contractor ; and Mr. Richards, 
clerk of the works. 








TENDERS. 


For converting the Three Kings, in the city of Wells, 
into a grocer’s shop and premises, for Mr. Way. Mr. G. 
Tompkins, surveyor :— 

ROR cc soe sccecsteeisenasete £246 0 0 
240 0 0 





For earth-works &c., at Haileybury College, Herts, 
Mr. Josiah Forster Fairbank, C.E. Quantities supplied by 
engineer :— 








Hartland & Bloomfield....... eee £709 6 0 

seve: Oar 1020 

549 0 0 

i 545 0 0 

EOC re 500 0 0 

A AOC 450 0 0 

Bevington & Topham ......ee. - 448 0 0 

Adamson & Co. (accepted) ...... 401 0 0 
For the Royal Dock Hotel, Grimsby. Mr. M. E. Had- 


field, Sheffield, architect. Quantities supplied :— 
Wade 


ele bCebs oseee SCCCeCCeee 5,483 0 0 
Craven, Brothers ......seseee 5,389 0 0 
WIG <ccctaccucsessceceecens - 5179 0 0 
Robinson, Jun. ....ceseccee-e 4,820 0 O 
MEOW cccvccsoccssicensvone ve 4,700 0 0 





For alterations and additions to two houses and shops, 
Smithfield, Birmingham, for Mr. E. Robins and the 
trustees of the late C. Robins. Mr. Douglas J. Williams, 
architect :— 


Twigg & Fowke ....seseees 00000 425 0 0 
Pashley (accepted).....s+seceeee 385 0 0 
Oldham ...cceccccccccceccccccce 385 0 0 





For stabling, &c., at the Castle and Falcon Inn, Snow- 
hill, Birmingham, for Mr. Ashmole. Mr. Douglas J. 
Williams, architect :— 

Jeffery & Pritchard (accepted) ..€755 0 0 





For the erection of a new parsonage at Little Wymond- 


ley :— 

J Bautterfield.....cccesceceveceee £1,527 10 0 
DOOVES. 6 cc cccccccvceccceccsece 1,454 0 0 
Warren & SOn....sccecesesees 1,360 10 0 
Allen (accepted) .....see-eeees 1,339 @ 0 





For alterations to the Queen’s Hotel, Harpurhey, ol 
chester. Mr. Herbert E. Tijou, architect. No quan 


given :— 
Warburton secccocececceecseees £238 0 : 
StokO€ .ccccccececccccccecces a Sar @ 
Tully ccccccccccccccscscccccces . s22 0 0 





Accepted for masters’ houses, Clifton ao 94 > 
Chas. Hansom, architect. Quantities supplied by 
J. A. Clark :— 
Mason’s, &c., Work. . 
THOEN coccccccccsccccccecerers 2,801 0 
Plasterer’s, Tiler’s, and Painter’s Work. 
Lewis &SoD......00+ ON a 0 0 
, Joiner’s Work. 
ion. . 0 0 
Plumber's Work. 
Gibbs & Thatcher ..... gcocbesss £193 0 
ier’s Work. 
Micuneneea’ a ae * 8 
Ironfounder’s and Smith's Work. 
Williams RE EE ORAS 0 
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